DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, The Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BREAKDOWN oF Tota. Bupcet EsTIMATE 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ESTIMATES 


Senator RussetL. The committee will come to order. Mr. Roberts, 
I believe you have a statement. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we welcome the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before your committee to discuss the Department of Agri- 
culture’s budget for 1953. 

At the outset of the hearings in the House on these 1953 budget 
estimates, we included a very comprehensive general statement on 
the budget, and inserted in the record a number of general tables. 
In view of the fact that that information is available to this committee 
through the House hearings, Mr. Cooper and I discussed the matter 
and decided that perhaps it would not be necessary, unless the com- 
mittee desired otherwise, to repeat the budget summary and include 
those general tables in the hearings here. 

Senator Russe.u. Those hearings will be available to the members 
of this committee and, as a matter of fact, are available now. So I 
see no reason why we should repeat them in the record here in detail. 

Mr. Roserts. We have furnished a set of such tables for each 
individual member of the committee. It may be desirable, Mr. 
Chairman, to include at the beginning of these hearings three of the 
principal tables showing the appropriations for 1951 and 1952, and 
the budget estimates for 1953. They are tables 1, 2, and 3 in the 
book of tables we have provided for the members of the committee. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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52 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


TABLE 1,—Budget estimates, 1958, compared with appropriations and REA and 
- FHA loan authorizations, 1952 


|Notge.— Amounts for 1952 are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 
1953 budget estimates] 


| app riations | 
eal fone 


authorizations, | 
| including esti- | Budget esti- | Increase (+) or 
|} mated pay (| mates, 1953 decrease (—) 
| adjustment 
| supplementals, | 
1952 | 


} 
Bureau or item 


Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
Conservation and use of agricultural land re- | 
sources. - _- -| $260, 000, 000 $256, 500, 000 | —$3, 500, 000 
Farm restoration program ‘in flood-stricken | 
areas _. ; ee 16, 480, 000 | < } —16, 480, 000 
Agricultural production programs Sh 10, 000, 000 | 5, +5, 000, 000 
Sugar Act program 70, 000, 000 
National school-lunch program. 9 a 83, 367,491 | 
Marketing services. _____- BELT Ly PE 11, 540, 000 | 
Total, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration (excluding Commodity Credit Cor- | | 
poration) idea locnbatichaveaalsnwuweent ir 436, 382, 401 | —15, 055, 000 


Salaries and expenses, defense production activities. _ | , 500, | (1). 
Commodity Exchange Authority 62, 725, 000 | 
Soil Conservation Service___. ; 56, 974, 991 | 60, 740, 000 | 
Emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken i i 
areas._._- Sahn 1, 960, 000 |. 
Water conservation and utilization projects. ree 235, 500 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation... __- naif 7, 949, 911 | 
Farmers’ Home Administration: | 
Salaries and expenses --- 29, 570, 000 | 
Disaster loan revolving fund (flood relief and 
rehabilitation) __-- 30, 000, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration _(administra- i | | 
tive expenses) - _- ao 8, 290, 000 8, 425, 000 
Farm Credit Ad “inistration: | | 
Direct appro >riation_____. , 431, 000 431, 000 
Assessments 4ainst member institutions of the | 
eS Ge ONE Se siaeds 2, 322, 100 | 2, 322, 100 | 
Agricultural Research Administration: | 
Office of Administrator (including Agricultural 
Research Center) | 582, 440 | 581, 000 | 
Research on agricultnral problems of Alaska. ___| 270, 000 270, 000 | 
Office of Experiment Stations (principally pay- | 
ments to States) 12, 818, 798 12, 842, 708 | +23, 910 
Virgin Islands agricultural program . 33 os dikouedepe 100, 000 +100, 000 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- | 
tecnica bib cinn | 1, 436, 000 1, 430, 000 | —6, 000 
Bureau of Anima! Industry__._-............----} 25, 965, 000 25, 818, 000 | — 147, 000 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 1, 573, 000 1, 621, 000 | +48, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try | 7, 700, 000 | 7, 689, 000 | —11, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. a 11, 484, 650 11, 696, 000 | 4-211, 350 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant | Quarantine: | 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects 
and vient Giseneen. .......... tt a 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 | SS; eee 
Other work of the Bureau_ --- Cit eleiiauh 12, 448, 000 12, 300, 000 | — 148, 000 
Total, Agricultural Research Administra- | 
NE ‘ : se te ll . 75,2 277, 888 75, 347, 708 | +69, 820 


Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—title IT). __-_..| 4, 972,000 | 5, 500, 000 | +528, 000 
Control of forest pests | 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 | +2, 000, 000 
Forest Service (excluding ‘forest development roads" | | | 

and trails). ._.-- a 52, 070, 308 54, 244, 680 +2, 174, 372 

Forest development roads and trails Loess 3,000, 000 13, 
Flood control .- - - - . 6, 559, 600 i, 
Extension Service (principally pay ment to States)_- 28, 043, 000 28, 074, 129 


1 Detailed estimate for fiscal year 1953 to be submitted later. 
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TaBLE 1,.— Budget estimates, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA loan authorizations, 1952—Continued 


| | 
| Appropriations 
| and loan 
‘itpeticetions, 
including esti- 
Bureau or item mated pay 
adjustment | 
supplementals, | 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1953 


Increase (+) or 


| 
| 
| 
decrease (—) 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Annual appropriations for regular activities—Con. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. --._- 5, 407, 304 | , 565, +$157, 696 
Office of the Secretary (including immediate Office | } 

of the Secretary, Offices of Budget and Finance, | 

Plant, and Operations, Personnel, and Hearing | 

Examiners). .....--- den whbatnsedaniwthe aan aad 2, 185, 000 | 2, 380, 000 +175, 000 
Office of Solicitor. ees 2, 372, 000 | 2, 256, 000 | —16, 000 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations.........._--| 615, 000 750, 000 | +135, 000 
Office of Information......... ~~~. RAS See 1, 263, 268 1, 259, 000 —4, 268 
Library --- Sonadeeset 687, 237 682, 000 | —5, 237 


Total, annual appropriations for regular activities 789, 735, 598 752, 549, 608 ~37, 185, 990 
Deduct amounts, included above, appropriated | 
from other than the general fund of the Treasury _| —3, 163, 780 —3, 163, 780 


Total, annual appropriations for regular activities 


from the general fund of the Treasury --- 786, 571, 818 | 749, 385, 828 — 37, 185, 990 


Loan authorizations: | ws 
Rural Electrification Administration loans: 
Rural electrification 4 100, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 | — 50, 000, 000 


Rural telephone 3 #9, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | +16, 000, 000 


Total, Rural Electrification Administration 109, 000, 000, 75, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 








Farmers’ Home Administration loans: 
Farm ownership and farm housing -........._- 38, 000, 000 
Production and subsistence. _.................-..| 110, 000, 000 
PERE Et clicsian=amdahadan sc vod eunaany j 5, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 | | 


Total, Farmers’ Home Administration. ..__--_| | 154, 000, 000 | 


Total, loan authorizations. .............-------| 000, | 229,000, 000 | 


Corporate administrative expense limitations: 
Commodity Credit Corporation ¢ a 7, 580, 17, 876, 000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation... ........--..| 1, 100, 000 950, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks ; 1, 549, 756 1, 690, 000 +140, a 
Production credit corporations | 1, 407, 015 1, 465, 000 +57, 985 


Total, corporate administrative expense | limita- | 
RRR FES Fe TS EE > eC ae ‘ ‘ ‘ . | _* SBI, 000 +344, 229 


Special activities: 
Appropriation for research on agricultural materials | 
or substitutes determined by the Munitions Board | 
to be strategic and critical as required by the | 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 582, 25, +43, 000 
Appropriation to cover difference between cost of 
wheat purchased at domestic market price and re- | 
ceipts from sales at maximum price prescribed by 
the International Wheat Agreement | , 808, 182, 162, 250 +105, 354, 250 


Total, special activities § : "182, 787,250 | +105, 397, 250 


Permanent appropriations: | | 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 | | | 

percent of customs receipts) 158, 886, 746 181, 000, 000 +22, 113, 254 

All other permanent appropriations 27, 638, 644 | 28, 966, 444 +1, 327, 800 





Total, permanent appropriations. __............-- 186, 525, 390 | 209, 966, 444 +23, 441, 054 


3 Including the carry-over of funds from prior year, a loan program of $165,000,000 is planned for eeiith of the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 

+ Including the carry-over of funds from prior year, a loan program of $25,000,000 is planned for 1952. 

‘ Budget proposes language authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel notes issued by the Corpo- 
ration to the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $120,000,000, as determined by Treasury appraisal, to re- 
store the capital impairment of the Commodity Credit Cor orporation 

§ Budget proposes nee authorizing the tary of the Treasury to cancel notes issued by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the Treasury in the amount of $11,240,532 for costs incurred in fiscal year 1951 
in connection with the program for eradication of foot-and- mouth disease. 
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60 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1953, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1952 


[Based on appropriations and authorizations for 1952, including estimated pay adjustment supplementals, 
and adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure propose the 1953 budget estimates] 


Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Total appropriations, 1952 7 i 
Estimated supplemental appropriations for pay adjustment, 1952 s 13, 410, 000 


Total estimated available, 1952 , 735, 
Budget estimates, 1953..._......___- 752, 549, 608 


Net decrease, 1953___ — 37, 185, 990 
Increases: 
Production and Marketing Administration: Agricultural production 
programs (increases of (1) $4,661,246 to assure needed production 
of crops in short supply; and (2) $555,062 primarily for increased 
rates of pay for PMA county office personnel; and decrease of 
$216,308 due to elimination of nonrecurring expenses for comple- 
tion of work on 1950 cotton marketing quotas) +-$5, 000, 000 
Soil Conservation service: Salaries and expenses (increases of (1) 
$3,028,000 for technical and other assistance to new conservation 
districts; (2) $467,009 to provide additional technical assistance to 
those conservation districts which have been receiving only limited 
assistance; and (3) $530,000 for soil and water conservation work in 
reclamation areas). a 6) alas so aes ae aenieck a r +-4, 025, 009 
Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses (increases of (1) $1,086,603 for administra- 
tion of timber sales; (2) $370,000 to strengthen fire control; and 
(3) $31,397 for research on halogeton) +1, 488, 000 
Smoke jumper facilities (increase for construction of facilities for 
fire-contro] operations at Missoula, Mont.) 7 +970, 000 
Control of forest pests: 
Forest Pest Control Act (increases of (1) $1,152,000 for control of 
epidemics of forest insects and diseases; and (2) $148,000 to 
strengthen detection and appraisal surveys) --- +1, 300, 000 
White pine blister rust (increase to expand control operations in 
the Northwest). _- +700, 000 
Flood control (due to availability of prior- year balances of $702,497 in 
fiscal vear 1952, there will be a net increase of $487,903 in total funds 
available consisting of an increase of $647,105 for works of improve- 
ment on authorized watersheds and for general basin investiga- 
tions in the Colorado River areas, and a decrease of $159,202 for 
flood control surveys) ___ __- +1, 190, 400 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation “(inereases of (1) $801,189 for 
servicing, collecting premiums, inspecting growing crops and ad- 
justing losses on the 141,800 contract increase in crop year 1952; 
(2) $222,800 for developmental, introductory, sales, and service costs 
to add 60 counties and an estimated 24,400 contracts to the program 
in 1953; and (3) $126,100 for increases in rates in PMA servicing 
costs) ___. +1, 150, O89 
Agricultural Research Administration (increases of (1) $100,000 to 
establish and operate an agricultural research and extension pro- 
gram in the Virgin Islands; (2) $25,000 to strengthen the research 
program of the Alaska-Agricultural Experiment Station; (3) $50,000 
to strengthen the dairy-herd improvement work; (4) $50,000 for 
development of products from pine oleoresin for military uses; 
(5) $350,000 for fertilizer research in cooperation with TVA; and 
(6) $198,000 for soil surveys and soil management investigations in 
reclamation areas, improved forage production in the South, and 
halogeton research) ____ +773, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA —title IT) (increase for additional 
marketing research, service, and educational work) +528, 000 
Office of the Secretary puameeees to strengthen the over-all personnel 
management program of the Department; to provide a central 
management staff for improvement in organization, procedures, 
ete.; for more effective liaison between the Department and the 
State commissioners, secretaries, and directors of agriculture; for 
coordination and direction of expanding programs of the Depart- 
ment; and to strengthen accounting systems and procedures, budg- 
etary and financial reporting activities, central telephone-switch- 
board service and records-management activities) +215, 575 
Rural Electrifievtion Administration: Salaries and expenses (a net 
increase resltine from a decrease of $82,761 in administrative costs 
of the rural-clectrifieation program, and an increase of $217,761 for 
the rural-telenhone prozra’n). +135, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Economic “investigations (in- 
creases of (1) $'50,000 for analyses of economic preblems of irrigation 
areas; and (2) $52,000 for research on farm costs and returns) +202, 000 
Office of Foreign Acricultural Relations (increase to meet the demand 
for up-to-date information concerning agricultural conditions in 
foreign areas, to analyze the effect of trade barriers upon American 
agriculture, and to analyze and report on commodity —s 
arising from the international! situation) _._.....-. ~~ -- Speake +135, 000 
og eee ee ee 0 a WS +122, 129 
: — +17, 934, 202 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1953, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1952—Continued 


Annual appropriations for regular activities —Continucd 
Decreases: 


Decreases due to elimination of items provided in the Flood Rehabili- 
tation Act, 1952, as follows: 
Farm-restoration program in flood-stricken areas................ —$16, 480, 000 
Emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken arcas__ . — 1, 960, 000 
Disaster loans — 30, 000, 000 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources (decrease for the 
1952 crop year agricultural conservation program in accordance 
with the advance authorization of $256,500,000 carried in the 1952 
Agricultural Appropriation Act) —3, 500, 000 
Defense production activities ae narog decrease only, Budget con- 
templates submission of an estimate for 1953 at a later date). ‘ —1, 500, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering (de- 
crease due to elimination of nonrecurring iter >rovided in the 1952 
Appropriation Act fer construction of a citrus laboratory at Or- 
lando, Fla.)__. —- 275, 000 
Decreases due to prov iding a direct ‘appropriation to the “General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid 
from appropriations of the Department . 
Decrease in funds provided for pay adjustment costs 3 —1, 278, 968 
Tos ———- —$55, 120, 192 
Net decrease, annual appropriations for regular activities.................-.-.---- —37, 185, 990 
Loan authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Rural electrification loans (due to carry-over of funds from prior years, 
a loan program of $165,000,000 is planned for each of the fiscal years 
1952 and 1953)__.____- _. —$50,000, 000 
ag 2 telephone loans (due to carry -over of funds from prior years, a 
rogram of $25,000,000 is planned for 1952). At i oat +16, 000, 000 
Porusies’ "t ome Administration: Water facilities loans. Posts sens: og +1, 000, 000 
Net decrease, loan authorizations —33, 000. 000 
Corporate administrative expense limitations: 
Commodity Credit Corporation (net increase consisting of an increase of 
$684,810 for cotton-price-support operations; and a decrease of $388,810 
in other price-support operations, including a decrease of $240,000 in the 
contingency reserve for price-support operations) 4 +$296, 000 
Federal Farm Mortgaze Corporation (decrease primarily in reimburse- 
ments to the Federal land banks for servicing land bank commissioner 
loans and other assets) 
Federal intermediate credit banks (increases of (1) $105,244 to handle in- 
creased volume of loans effered for discount and for related services and 
facilities; and (2) $35,000 to place on a full-year basis in 1953 pay adjust- 
ment costs which were in effect for only a part of the fiscal year 1952) _. +140, 244 
Production credit corporations (increases of (1) $42,985 to strenethen 
supervision of the production credit associations; and (2) $15,000 to 
place on a full-year basis in 1953 pay adjustment costs which were in 
effect for only a part of the fiscal year 1952) +57, 985 
Net increase, corporate administrative expense limitations... ................-.-- ; +344, 229 
Special activities: 
Ages for research on agricultural materials or substitutes de- 
termined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical as re- 
quired by the Strategic and Critical Stock Piling Act (increase of 
$93,000 for pilot-plant studies on the extraction of tannin from canaigre, 
and for research on fiber plants for cordage and for jute substitutes; and 
a decrease of $50,000 due to elimination of nonrecurring item) +$43, 000 
Appropriation to cover difference between cost of wheat purchased at do- 
mestic market price and receipts from sales at maximum price pre- 
scribed by the International Wheat Agreement (increase primarily due 
to difference between 135,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour exported 
in 1950 and 266,000,000 bushels exported in 1951) 


Net increase, s activities > +105, 397, 250 
Permanent appropri 
Production and Marketing Administration: Removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities (increase arising from increased customs receipts in 
calendar year 1951) +-$22, 113, 254 
Forest Service (increase in appropriations for payments to States and 
Territories, and for roads and trails for States arising from estimated 
increase in the receipts from national forest activities)... .__.- +1, 445, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: Payments due counties, submarginal land 
program. Farm Tenant Act (increase ine from estimated increase 
receipts from the use of sub’ inal lands) +46, 000 
Re ome of personal pro y sold (decrease resulting from estimated 
ecrease in receipts from the sale of personal property, the replacement 
of whieh is Guthorised by law) 


Net increase, permanent appropriations 
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Mr. Roserts. Table 1 is the main-head, summary appropriation 
table. Being sensitive to the same point which the chairman raised 
yesterday during the discussions while the Secretary was here, we 
have modified the structure of this table to conform with the pattern 
used by the committee last year and have segregated as “Special 
activities’’ two items we do not consider to be, and which the com- 
mittee last year did not consider to be, agricultural items. They are 
down near the bottom of the page and are as follows: 

$625,000 for research on critical and strategic agricultural materials, 
work which is done by the Department of Agriculture at the request 
of the Munitions Board under the Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 

The other item is the International Wheat Agreement which we 
talked about yesterday. 

There is also one a point I should mention regarding this table. 
You will notice that in the 1952 column we have included not only the 
appropriations and authorizations enacted for the fiscal year 1952 but 
also the estimated supplemental appropriation for pay-act adjustments 
under Public Law 201. This has been done in order to get the 1952 
column, with respect to each program, on a basis comparable with the 
budget estimates for 1953, since the budget estimates for 1953 carry 
provision for salaries at the increased rates authorized in Public 
Law 201, which was passed last fall. 

Senator Haypen. If you did not do that, you would have to be 
explaining it in each instance. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

The estimated supplemental funds included in the 1952 column are 
with only one or two minor exceptions, the same as are included in the 
third supplemental appropriation bill which was reported out in the 
House last Friday. That supplemental bill carries $13,486,000 for 
the Department of Agriculture to cover the pay-act adjustment in 
1952. There are a couple of minor adjustments we will point out to 
the clerk that result in a net difference of only $44,000. I don’t think 
we need to bother the members of this committee with it. 

Senator Russe.yi. Do I understand that the figures in the first line 
on table No. 1 include the adjusted pay costs? 

Mr. Roserts. They do, sir, so that they are comparable with the 
budget estimates for 1953. 

Senator RussE.u. I observe that they also include some emergency 
or nonrecurring appropriations—at least we hope they are nonre- 
curring—for flood relief and things of that kind. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. The total of appropriations for the regular 
programs of the Department, as carried in this bill, is found at the 
bottom of the first group. For 1952, including the supplemental for 
pay-act adjustments, the total is $789,735,000. There is proposed 
for 1953 a total of $752,549,000, a reduction of $37,186,000. That is 
a net decrease, however. Table 3 indicates what the make-up of it is. 

There are decreases in the bill, as is shown on page 2 of table 3, 
totaling $55,120,000, and increases totaling $17,934,000. Table 2, 
Mr. Chairman, contains detailed supporting data for table 1. It pro- 
vides information on a subappropriation basis. Table 3 is a summary 
of the major increases and decreases proposed in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a couple of charts which may be of 
interest to the committee. I don’t know that you will want to put 
them in the record; you may. 
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The first one (see chart, p. 65) reflects in chart form the totals of 
the figures shown im table 1, except those for “Special activities,’’ 
based on the source of the funds or the manner in which the appro- 
priations or authorizations are made available. Loan authorizations 
for the REA and FHA were $444,000,000 in 1951, $262,000,000 in 
1952, and $229,000,000 in 1953. 

Permanent appropriations are $186,000,000 in 1952 and $210,000,- 
000 in 1953. ‘The increase results primarily from increased customs 
receipts under section 32. 

The annual appropriations shown are those which I have mentioned 
in connection with table 1, and are $790,000,000 in 1952 and $753 ,000,- 
000 in 1953. Of course, those exclude the two special items already 
mentioned. 

The second chart (see chart, p. 66) shows the funds that are made 
available through these three sources segregated by the general pur- 
pose for which they are used. 

The loans are self-explanatory and are in the same amounts as 
shown on the first chart. 

The second item, labeled ‘Conservation aids, surplus removal and 
sugar programs,”’ represents program payments to producers, to the 
trade, and so forth, for various purposes other than administrative. 

The item for ‘‘Payments to States’’ represents payments to the 
States for the experiment stations, extension, cooperative fire control, 
cooperative farm forestry, and the school-lunch program. 

he ‘‘All other’’ represents the salaries and expenses not only in 
connection with the programs that are covered in the other three 
segments of the chart but all other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, including the protection and management of the national 
forests, forest roads and trails, the marketing service and regulatory 
activities, the market news service, assistance to soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, animal and plant disease and insect-pest controls, and quaran- 
tine, crop reporting, research, and other programs of the Department 
of Agriculture. There is an increase, you will notice, from $326,C00,000 
in 1952 to $347,000,000 in 1953 in that block on the chart. That is 
made up principally 

Senator RusseLL. Which part of the chart are you referring to? 

Mr. Roserts. I am explaining the $21,000,000 difference between 
the $326,000,000 and the $347,000,000 in the 1952 and 1953 columns 
at the bottom of the chart. 

Senator Russexvu. Yes; I see. 

Mr. Roxserts. Of course, there are other minor adjustments, but 
the principal ones are these: 

Control of forest pests, $2,000,000. 

The Forest Service, $2,500,000. 

Flood control, $1,000,000. 

The Production and Marketing Administration, $14,000,000. 

The Soil Conservation Service, $2,000,000 (net). 

Senator Russett. What does that item for the Production and 
Marketing Administration consist of, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roxserts. That is principally two items, Mr. Chairman. The 
first is an inerease for the production goals work of approximately 
$5,000,000. The second results from a proposal that more of the 
ACP money be used for assistance by the county and community 
committeemen to the farmers in selecting practices that will get more 
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conservation in relation to the need of that particular area than has 
been the case in the past. It represents an increase in administrative 
expenses, but does not represent an increase in the total ACP appro- 
priation because, as you will remember, the Congress in the 1952 
appropriation act provided an advance authorization for the 1952 
program. 

Thus the budget contains a proposal for carrying out the 1952 
program in the authorized amount, but provides for a shift of about 
$10,000,000 of what would otherwise be payments money to county 
association funds that would be used by the county and community 
committeemen in doing a more intensive job of working with the 
farmers in selecti ractices which would be more desirable for that 
particular area an bor each particular farm, and for an increase in the 
salaries of county association employees. ’ 

Senator Russeuu. Is the Department satisfied that that $10,000,000 
can be deducted without denying any farmer the payments to which he 
is entitled? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. The announced program has been so arranged 
that there will be no reduction of any Commitments made to farmers 
in connection with the 1952 program. 

Senator RusseLL. Was the appropriation carried in the bill for this 
fiscal year for conservation practices in the calendar year 1951 adequate 
to take care of those people? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; the appropriation was adequate, sir. 

Senator Russgenu. Was there any surplus left over? 

Mr. Roserts. There may have been a slight surplus. You see, 
those payments will not be completely disbursed—-- 

Senator Russe.u. I understand that. 

Mr. Roserts (continuing). Until late this year. 

Senator Russe. I understand that. 

Mr. Roserts. I cannot say now what the unobligated balance will 
be. There will naturally be some small balance because of the wide 
geographical distribution of the funds. I can say, however, that the 
appropriation was adequate, and that there will be some small working 
balance left. I could put some indication of that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, but it would be pure speculation at the moment. 

Senator RusstLti. Well, my main concern is as to whether it was 
adequate. 

Mr. Rozerts. It was adequate; yes, sir. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeui. I think these two charts ought to be printed in 
the record of our hearings. I think they will be verv helpful to the 
members of the committee and to the Members of the Senate in 
analyzing the bill. 

Any comments? 

Senator Haypren. The only comment I have to make on the charts 
is that I hope that it is entirely true that equal results can be obtained 
by more methods using a lesser amount of money. 

I consider the Department of Agriculture to be a department that 
has as one of its activities the production of wealth that increases the 
taxable base in the country; and, where you can demonstrate that, I 
am not afraid to make appropriations. It is a mistake to take any 
agency of the Government that is helping the American people to 
increase their taxable wealth and so hamper it that it cannot give the 
advice and the assistance that the people ought to have. 
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Senator Russeiu. Well, that is certainly something we will bear 
in mind in considering all of these items in this bill. They all are 
directly related to the productive capacity of the Nation and the 
amount of revenue that will accrue. 

Mr. Roserts. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. I do want to 
say that for the next week probably we will be holding appropriation 
hearings in the House as well as here, and Mr. Wheeler and I will 
divide our time between the two. One of us will be here all of the 
time. We want to be of service to the committee on any items 
regarding which you may have questions or desire additional infor- 
mation. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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FUNDS REQUESTED FOR WORK IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chairman, before we begin on the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, there is one comment I would like to make 
regarding one item proposed in BAE’s budget. 

As you begin to consider the changes proposed in the budget for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, you will find that there is a pro- 
posed increase of $150,000 to intensify cooperative work with the 
Interior Department on reclamation areas. The $150,000 proposed 
for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is for analysis of economic 
problems in present and potential irrigation areas. 
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There are three other related items that I think the committee will 
wish to keep in mind in considering each one of them because of their 
relationship to each other. One is a proposed increase of $125,000, 
also for the same cooperative work on reclamation areas, by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, to 
intensify its work on soil surveys, soil management, irrigation, and 
salinity investigations on reclamation projects. 

Another is in the amount of $130,000 for the Soil Conservation 
Service to provide for soil and water conservation and engineering 
investigations. 

The third is in the amount of $400,000 and is also for the Soil 
Conservation Service to provide farmers in reclamation areas with land 
capability surveys and other technical assistance needed to plan and 
establish conservation practices. 

I merely wanted to mention them now so that you would have an 
opportunity to consider their relationship as you discuss each of them. 

- Mr. Will, who has been handling the coordination of this work at 
the departmental level, is present, and should you have any questions 
as you get into this matter regarding the coordination of these items 
within themselves or cooperation between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior on these activities he will be 
very happy to answer any questions the committee may have. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeuu. All right, sir. 


BurEAvU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF O. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS; S. R. NEWELL, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; S. E. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS ; WILLIAM T. WOLFREY, 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMICS; EMILY E. CLARK, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 


| 
| Cropand | 


}, Economic |  jivestock Total 
eee estimates 


Appropriation Act, 1952... _. | $2,150,000 | $2,848,304 | $4, 998, 304 


Anticipated pay adjustment supple mental... __- | 173, 000 | 236, 000 | 409, 000 
Base for 1953 ‘ | 2, 323, 000 | 3, 084, 304 | 5, 407, 304 
Budget estimate, 1953... ._.._- ‘ boned 2, 507, 000 | 3, 058, 000 | 5, 565, 000 


ee SEE ET ORS ED +184, 000 | 26, 304 | +157, 696 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


Economic investigations: 
For research on farm costs and returns 
For analyses of economic problems of present and potential 
irrigation areas 
Decrease due to partial absorption of pay-adjustment costs 
Crop and livestock estimates: Decrease due to partial absorption of 
pay-adjustment cnsts. . 62 tus ChE GLU a FULL 


Project statement 


1. Economic investigations: 
(a) Economics of production $1, 355, 801 | $1,274,000 | —$10,000 | +-$202,000 | $1, 466, 000 
(b) Prices, income and marketing__- 936, 999 846, 700 —6, 500 840, 200 
(c) Farm population and man- 


183, 113 202, 300 
2,475,913 | 2,323, 000 


2. Crop and livestock estimates: 
(a) Field crop estimates and reports. 932, 603 999, 904 
(6) Fruit, nut, ane Sere esti- 
mates an 402, 429 431, 700 


(c) Livestock aa a poultry esti- 
mates and reports 538, 999 577, 800 
(d) Dairy estimates and reports.__-- 333, 506 358, 100 


(e) Agricultural price estimates and 
reports 566, 602 611, 600 

(f) Farm surveys and Seeteyment 
estimates and reports - - 4 96, 934 105, 200 


Unobligated balance 
Total pay adjustment costs. 


Total available or estimate 


Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Expenses of 
defense uction, Executive Office of 
the President”’ 
Reduction pursuant to Sec. 1214 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental_|..-.._....... 


POPULATION TRENDS AND PROPORTION OF NATIONAL INCOME RECEIVED 
BY THE FARM POPULATION 


Senator Russe.ty. The committee will come to order. 

Yesterday the committee had under discussion the subject of 
population trends and the proportion of the national income received 
by the rural population. I have received a letter from Mr. O. V. 
Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which con- 
tains a statement more clearly defining Mr. Wells’ explanation of 
yesterday for the very decided drop in the farm population in com- 
paring the census of 1940 with that of 1950. 

This table will be inserted in the record, together with the letter 
from Mr. Wells. 

(The letter and table referred to follow:) . 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau oF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1962. 
Hon. Ricuarp B, Russe 11, 
United States Senate, 


Dear SENATOR Russe: I am attaching hereto a copy of our most recent 
revised table showing income to persons on farms as a percentage of national 
income and farm population as a percentage of total population, 1910-51. 

The first column on this table shows net income to persons on farms from farm- 
ing as a percentage of national income. Since some criticism or question is some- 
times raised with respect to this calculation on the grounds that a considerable 
number of farm people receive income from nonfarm work, the second column on 
the table shows from 1934 forward net income to persons on farms from all sources 
as a percentage of national income. The third column shows farm population as 
a percentage of total population. 

You expressed some interest yesterday morning in the fact that farm popula- 
tion today constitutes only about 15 percent of the total. Very briefly, the decline 
in the percentage of our population accounted for by farm people over the last 
10 years or so has been accounted for by three somewhat different factors: 

(1) The 1950 Census adopted a new and tighter definition of farm population, 
excluding from their farm count people living in the open country whose income 
was solely derived from nonfarm or urban employment. The earlier farm popula- 
tion estimates have been revised to accord with this new definition. The more 
important factors, however, are: 

(2) The steady off-farm drain of farm people over most of the years since 1941 
into nonfarm work and the armed services, a drain which has been sharply reem- 
phasized since the Korean outbreak in late June 1950, and 

(3) The sharp rise in the birth rate, especially among urban people, in the 
United States following the outbreak of World War II with a consequent sharp 
step-up in the natural rate of increase of the urban population. 


Sincerely yours, 
O. V. Wetts, Chief. 


Income to persons on farms as a percentage of national income and farm population 
as a percentage of total population, 1910-51 
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BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator Russeiy. Dr. Wells, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The budget before you 
makes provision for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to carry 
on the crop and livestock estimating service at a slight reduction from 
this year, after adding the amount necessary to cover the costs of the 
recent pay increases. The actual reduction, gentlemen, I think is 
$26,304. It provides for continuation of most of our work in the 
field of economic investigations and carries two increase items: 
$52,000 for increased research on farm costs and returns, and 
$150,000 for analysis of economic problems in areas which are now 
or may in the future be irrigated. 


THE DEFENSE SITUATION 


A year ago we were confronted with some extraordinary and diffi- 
cult problems due to the existing international tension and the build- 
ing up of the Nation’s defense effort. At that time I outlined the 
job which I thought lay before the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as we moved into fiscal 1952. I said that we would try to maintain 
our basic statistics and related services inasmuch as these appeared 
essential to the defense effort; that we would review and shift our 
research work in line with defense needs; and that in cases where it 
appeared that lines of work should be reduced or closed out we should 
at least properly record what had been done. 

Meanwhile, we still find ourselves in a period of international 
tension, and it is apparent that large expenditures for defense will 
continue for some time. It is also apparent that the difficult problems 
relate not only to maintaining or increasing farm production but also 
to farm prices and the marketing and distribution of farm commodi- 
ties or the products thereof. 


ADDITIONAL BASIC DATA NEEDED 


If the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is to carry forward success- 
fully the functions which are assigned to it, we need to maintain and 
further strengthen our basic economic data, but it is not enough to 
merely maintain our statistical series and service work. We are con- 
stantly confronted with new problems, calling for original analysis 
and research. In the production field, for example, some of the 
questions now current are: How much and what kinds of production 
can be obtained in different areas in line with national needs? Under 
what conditions will scarce fertilizer and other resources contribute 
most to farm output? Will it be profitable for farmers to carry out 
the suggested changes? And how are current increases in production 
or production capacity likely to fit into the longer-run situation? 

As you know, in 1951 our total farm output was almost 40 percent 
above the average of 1935-39. But farmers used only a little more 
land and some 13 percent less labor. This reflects remarkable strides 
in production efficiency. Output per acre in 1951 was 28 percent 
higher, output per animal 20 percent higher, and output per man 
about 60 percent higher than prewar. Agricultural research has 
pointed the way to these accomplishments. But to a large extent the 
new ways of farming substitute other resources for land and labor. 
Compared with prewar, farmers are using 70 percent more farm power 
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and machinery, over three times as much fertilizer, and much more 
motor fuel, pesticides, improved seed, and other production goods 
that are bought in the market instead of being produced on the farm. 

Senator Haypun. Let me ask this question: I have heard that there 
has been a certain amount of increase in crop production due to 
what we call spray irrigation in the rainfall regions. Is that a wide 
practice or not? 

Mr. We ts. Well, Senator Hayden, as compared with the total 
amount of land under farming, the answer is ‘‘No;” but it is some- 
thing which is being increasingly adopted or used in many areas. 
That is, sprinkler irrigation. 

Irrigation is now moving into the East and Midwest into areas 
which we formerly thought of as having very adequate rainfall. 

Senator Haypen. It is particularly applicable to areas where you 
may have a series of wet years and a series of dry years. In the dry 
years it would be a stand- -by making it possible to finish out the crop. 

Mr. We tts. That is true. 

Senator Haypen. It is an expanding program then, as far as the 
use of spray irrigation is concerned by farmers? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, and also the use of deep wells all over the United 
States is increasing. 

Higher output per man, per acre, and per animal, has meant 
increasing cash costs on the farm. We estimate farm cash or out-of- 
pocket. production expenses for 1951 at 22.5 billion dollars, practically 
three times the 7.66 billion dollars estimated for 1941. Cash expenses 
of marketing have risen, too, partly as a result of higher wages and 
freight rates, and also due to additional processing, packaging, and 
other services. Food marketing charges for 1951, for example, 
apparently ran 2}; times those prevailing in 1941. Higher costs make 
farmers increakingly vulnerable in the case of poor crops or unfavor- 
able prices. F urther, it means that farm returns must be adequate 
to enable farmers to achieve the high level of agricultural production 
that is our goal. 

Research has released an entirely new technology and set of pro- 
duction and marketing practices. But the new methods are more 
complex and require far larger cash outlays than the older methods. 
In the interests of the American farmer and the public, the Depart- 
ment must constantly seek answers to the twin questions: Will it 
work? And, will it pay? 


FARM PRODUCTION CAPACITY STUDY 


In accordance with arrangements made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the Bureau assumed leadership of a study of agriculture’s productive 
capacity, starting last summer. 

This study is in cooperation with other departmental agencies and 
with the 48 State experiment stations under the leadership of our 
regular research personnel. The first part of the study was directed 
to obtaining a series of estimates of what acreages and livestock 
numbers might be possible in 1952. The results are being used ex- 
tensively both in the Department and in the States in the develop- 
ment of the 1952 production program. 
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The main part of the Nation-wide analysis, which is still in progress, 
endeavors to estimate the levels of production that can be attained 
over the next several years centering around 1955. Most of the work 
in the States has been completed and State reports are now being 
summarized. This will provide information basic to the development 
of agricultural programs, not only in determining what American 
farmers and the American farm plant can produce but also in assisting 
in the determination of agriculture’s needs for various scarce materials 
such as fertilizer, insecticides, and so forth, and for labor. 

Senator ELLENDER (presiding). Mr. Wells, was not this study 
started last year or the year before? 

Mr. Wetts. We did some of this work during the last World War, 
Senator Ellender, and then discontinued it with the discontinuance of 
production goals. But last summer, as a part of the defense program 
and in an effort to find out not what farmers should produce but what 
they could if prices and conditions made it worth while, the Secretary 
asked that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics with the coopera- 
pres of the land-grant colleges and universities go into this type of 
study. 

Senator Exvuenper. There was another type of study to get 
opinions from the grass roots as to how to improve the present 
methods. 

Mr. We tts. You are talking about’ the farm family policy review? 

Senator ExtenperR. Yes. Is not that a part of the whole study? | 

Mr. Weuts. No. That is a review of agricultural policy, Senator 
Ellender; and the policy-making function centers in the ce of the 
Secretary. The farm capacity study is a fact-finding project which 
aims to bring together the work that the scientists and the farm 
management people do in order to estimate, if prices and conditions 
make it desirable, what the production capacity of American agri- 
culture during the defense period is. 

The two projects are quite separate and are handled entirely sepa- 
rately. One is under the immediate direction of the Secretary’s 
office. The other is under the direction of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. There is no relation between the two n ily. 

Preliminary tabulations indicate that, although possibilities of ex- 
panding crop acreage on a sustained basis are rather limited, it would 
be feasible to increase production substantially by further adoption 
of improved crop and livestock practices, provided the necessary 
production requisites are forthcoming, and provided farm prices are 
such as to allow farm returns to be maintained at a profitable level. 


















DEFENSE EFFORT 





We have also made other shifts in the Bureau program in order to 
further the defense effort. We are providing much of the basic data 
and many of the analyses used by the Department and other agencies 
not only in appraising the Nation’s needs for farm products, but also 
in determining what American farmers need to produce these products. 
Our commodity analysts and statisticians are serving on the supply 
estimates committees which keep the various commodity situations 
under constant review in the Department. Our State statisticians 
are assisting State mobilization committees whenever and wherever 
their statistical materials and know-how can be of help. 
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We are giving first priority to defense work. However, we still face 
the problem of maintaining the statistical work of the Bureau as well 
as research on problems in production, marketing, and farm manpower. 
The Bureau’s ability to assist in the defense effort depends upon its 
ability to find and interpret facts. This is our job. 


SOURCE OF BASIC STATISTICS 


As you know, practically all of the funds carried under the “Crop 
and livestock estimates” subappropriation are used to develop basic 
statistical materials. But a great deal of basic statistical material 
also flows out of the work under the ‘Economic investigations” sub- 
appropriation. 

As best we can estimate it, about 25 percent of the funds carried 
under ‘Economic investigations” are used directly to produce basic 
statistics, such as our estimates of over-all agricultural output, food 
consumption, land values, debts, farm income, and farm expenditures. 
About 25 percent of the funds carried under this sub-appropriation 
go into service work—that is, in answering the innumerable requests 
or questions which come to us from many sources, including the 
Congress. 

Only about 50 percent of the funds available under the “Economic 
investigations” subappropriation are used for what we would ordi- 
narily think of as research, and this includes a considerable amount 
of service research in connection with our outlook and situation work 
as well as such semiservice tasks as the production capacity project. 
This work also provides statistics which are essential to estimating 
the effects of various programs, activities, and proposals upon farm 
people, even though the results may not be compiled into the form 
of regularly released, continuing statistical series. 

Our farm management and land-use facts, if they are to be accurate 
and trustworthy, must come in large part from the farmers themselves. 
We need an adequate field staff even though the usefulness and 
knowledge of our fieldmen are multiplied many times over by our 
cooperative working relations with the State experiment stations. 


REDUCTION IN ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS WORK 


The funds available for work under the ‘‘Economic investigations” 
subappropriation were reduced 15 percent for the current fiscal year as 
compared with the previous year. We have tried to minimize the 
effects of this reduction. But it has been necessary to curtail or dis- 
continue a number of projects, to reduce some of our service activities, 
and to temporarily curtail some of our management improvement 
work. Altogether, we have either discontinued or are not carrying 
forward over 20 studies which we would otherwise have under way. 
We have reduced the number and volume of our commodity and other 
situation reports by about 20 percent, and throughout the Bureau we 
have found it necessary to slow down or curtail the amount of effort 
devoted to the work which is being continued. 

Senator ELtenpEr. When you say that the appropriation for 
economic investigations was reduced 15 percent, do you mean by the 
Budget Bureau? 
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Mr. We.ts. The appropriation for economic investigations last 
year, Senator Ellender, was 15 percent less than the previous year. 
Senator ELtenperR. Yes. What about the situation for this year? 
Mr. We ts. For this year the recommended appropriation is prac- 
tically the same as for last year plus two items for increased work. 
In other words, the President’s budget for the coming year is about 
99 percent of our current appropriation for the same work. 

Senator ELtenper. Then the 15 percent that you lost last year is 
not being restored? 

Mr. We ts. No; that is right. I am pointing out here that we 
have had to slow down and to cut down on a considerable amount of 
the work. The reason I am doing that, Senator Ellender, is because 
we have been criticized recently in connection with several research 
studies where the field work was done 1 or 2 years ago and where we 
have only now been able to finish that work and release the results. 
The first thing was the defense job and we then published the results 
of the research work when we could. 

Senator Haypren. Was that 15 percent cut due to a blanket per- 
centage cut imposed by Congress? 

Mr. We tts. Not altogether, Senator Hayden. The appropriation 
for economic investigations was cut, if I remember correctly, by the 
House Appropriation Committee and again on the House floor, 
altogether by about 26 percent. The Senate restored a substantial 
sum, and the conference committee finally agreed on a 15 percent net 
reduction. . 

Senator Haypen. I still feel that it is not fair to do that. 

Mr. We tts. There has been some criticism of the Bureau due to 
the fact that certain research results have been released quite a while 
after the field research work was done. That was brought about by 
the need to rearrange personnel and move the work along as smoothly 
as we could. 

Senator ELtenpeErR. You say that the Budget Bureau has allowed 
you 99 percent of what you had last year. Do you mean this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. We ts. They have asked us to absorb about a 1-percent addi- 
tional pay-cost offset during the coming fiscal year. I will come later 
to the fact that they have also included two specific increases in the 
field of economic investigations. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is in connection with what you are dis- 
cussing then? 

Mr. We ts. Yes; but, if we are not given the money for the in- 
creases, we will not be able to do the work. 

Senator ELLenperR. With these increases for two projects, you are 
not going to have restored to you the cut that was made during this 
fiscal year of 15 percent? 

Mr. Wetts. No. The increase for these two projects will not take 
us back to where we were before. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, to what extent will it take you back? 

Mr. We ts. About halfway. 

Senator ELLENDER. So, you are losing about 7% percent? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. On the other hand, the increase also carries 
specific work with it. 
Senator ELLENpDER. I understand. 
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MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Weuus. May I say a word about management improvement. 
We started in 1950 a study of the management problems in crop and 
livestock estimates which is now yielding some good results. 

During the current fiscal year we have started a survey of manage- 
ment problems relating to research. However, progress has not been 
as rapid as we should like, chiefly because the work has so far had to 
be carried almost wholly by people who are already carrying a regular 
full-time assignment. All of our work has now been covered by the 
uniform project system, and some of the problems we have been work- 
ing on recently have to do with the question of progress reports and 
checks under this project system. We have also studied ways in 
which the Bureau might work most effectively with the various 
advisory committees established under the Research and Marketing 
Act. 

CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


With respect to crop and livestock estimates, we are aware of some 
criticism due to the fact that production estimates for various crops 
were reduced during the 1951 growing season. However, I feel these 
criticisms are for the most part based on a misunderstanding of what 
the crop estimates or forecasts represent and the manner in which 
they are developed. 

As the Secretary of Agriculture indicated, the backbone of the Crop 
Reporting Service is the corps of voluntary crop correspondents. 
Several hundred thousand farmers each year return one or more sched- 
ules. relating to acreage, condition of crops, numbers of livestock, or 
similar items, The information which these farmers supply, loyally 
and voluntarily, is the raw material from which our State and National 
estimates are built. The reports are assembled through our State 
statisticians’ offices and then sent to Washington for review and 
combination into a national report by the Crop Reporting Board. 

The State statisticians, as well as the Crop Reporting Board, use 
all the check data which they are able to find or develop, but the fact 
remains that our early estimates of crop acreage are estimates and 
that our indications of crop yields during the season are forecasts 
based on the specific assumption that average weather will prevail 
from the day of each forecast until the end of the harvesting season. 

Over the years these estimates and forecasts have proved extremely 
valuable to farmers, and you are well aware of our belief that the 
crop-reporting system is an efficient and economical one, that no other 
agency turns out so large a volume of work on an equal budget. This 
is not saying that the crop-reporting system is perfect or that improve- 
ments cannot be made. We stand ready to answer questions or ex- 
plain crop reporting and estimating methods at any time; and, where- 
ever possible, we certainly want to see our estimating procedures 
improved. 

_ Meanwhile, we are also often asked to provide services on addi- 
tional crops and livestock, to speed up the releases of the present re- 
ports, and to issue midmonth reports on some of the major crops. 
Mr. S. R. Newell, Assistant Chief for Agricultural Estimates and 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board, is with me and he will of 
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course be glad to discuss the Crop Reporting Service or any questions 
which you may care to ask regarding the subappropriation in detail. 

Senator Haypen. With regard to your predictions of crops to come, 
— boast, as does Drew Pearson, that you are 85 percent want 

. Wexts. I don’t know that we can do that, Senator Hayden. 
I think that we prefer to say that, on the average, our August esti- 
mate of the cotton crop would be within 1,000,000 bales of the final 
estimate. 

Senator Haypren. There is another great authority, David Law- 
rence, of the United States News, who predicts every week what 
Congress is going to do, and so on. Are you anywhere near as accu- 
rate as he is? "T will say that I find that a lot of his predictions and 
those of Mr. Pearson do not come true. 

Senator ELtenprer. You certainly cannot predict what an area 
will produce. However, an area will produce more if they will use 
more fertilizer. Your studies will certainly show the increase. 

I know that I could have told you in my own case back home in 
1937, when I really got into the potato business—I could have told 
you from year to year, from the experiments that I carried on, that 
there would be an increase. You have facts and figures from all 
over the country, and you can certainly show what increased use of 
fertilizer and better farming and things like that will bring about in 
the way of greater production. 

Mr. Mare If farmers will use them. 

Senator ELtenprer. That is right. 

Mr. We ts. Our Crop Reporting Service starts, you see, on the 
first of the month with a report from several thousand farmers, depend- 
ing on the particular crop, telling what they expect to produce. That 
is one estimate we build up from the grass roots as to what will actually 
be done and what the crop prospects are. 

Senator ELLenpsEr. I have in mind the ability of the land to produce 
in the future. You are planning now for years to come, what the land 
may produce in 1955 or in 1956. 

Mr. We tts. That assumes average weather conditions. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are basing your assumptions on the utili- 
zation of more fertilizer, the use of better machinery, and the expecta- 
tion that the land will be better worked, are you not? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. We are saying that we think this can be done 
if the fertilizer and the machinery are provided, if labor is available, 
and if the prices are right. 

Senator Ettenper. Certainly. In other words, you have set a goal 
under certain conditions, and you will be 95 percent correct if all that 
comes to pass. 

Mr. We ts. That is right. Now, when we come to crop estimates, 
however, we do start making estimates of what is going to happen and 
we have to assume average weather. 

Senator ELtEnpER. You have to base your estimates on the facts 
as you find them. 

Mr. Wetis. And I might say that weather conditions last year,were 
not average. Last year was very different. 

Senator ELuenpeER. I understand. 
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INCREASES REQUESTED FOR FARM PRODUCTION AND COSTS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Weuts. I should now like to turn to the two specific increases 
which are included in the President’s budget. I have already said 
enough with respect to the kind of problems farmers face to indicate 
why we feel that increased emphasis needs to be placed on our work 
relating to farm costs and returns. Since farm production takes place 
on well over 5 million farms, we need to know whether or under what 
conditions it will be profitable for farmers to produce the products 
that are needed, and this is true both in peace and in war. This 
involves questions of costs and returns to farmers on various types 
and sizes of farms in different farming areas. 

Senator ELLENpER. Mr. Wells, did you do any work of this kind 
before that was dispensed with because of the lack of funds? 

Mr. Wetus. We have been doing some work of this kind. But 
there has been a series of appropriation cuts in the last several years, 
Senator Ellender, which have forced us to reduce practically every- 
thing. 

Senaher ELLENDER. May we assume that on these two problems 
you have not had to stop your work altogether because of the cuts, 
but you are asking for more money to carry them on on a larger scale? 

Mr. Weuts. That is right. We have the authority, and if we had 
the funds we could go ahead. It is a question of more money with 
which to do the work which is a part of our regular function. 

Our resources for collecting statistics on costs and returns and 
other important data for some of the principal types of farms are 
limited and have been reduced during recent years. Currently we 
are keeping information on farm organization, costs and returns up 
to date for 16 major types of farming and 8 other series are in varying 
stages of preparation. Additional series are needed to reflect changes 
in the important farming areas that are not now covered, while esti- 
mates in our present series need to be analyzed more fully and more 
promptly. The requested increase of $52,000 for work on farm costs 
and returns will allow several additional studies to be started during 
the coming fiscal year, as well as assist in keeping our other estimates 
current, ° 

Additional studies are contemplated for the following areas and 
situations: (1) Delta cotton plantations, (2) coastal plains cotton- 
peanut farms of Georgia and Alabama, (3) irrigated cotton farms, 
(4) Southwestern cattle ranches, (5) fruit and truck farms, and (6) 
general farms, especially in western irrigated areas. This work is 
carried out in cooperation with the various State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

Let me say that we have been trying over the years to develop a 
series of what we call cost and return studies which show for some of 
the major types of farms in particular geographical areas what the 
organization of the good, going commercial farm is. In other words, 
we start with the census record and throw out all of the very large 
farms and all of the very small, part-time farms, and arrive at an aver- 
age farm which represents the bulk of the commercial, family-size 
farms. In that area then we try from year to year to determine the 
amount of fertilizer, the amount of feed, and the amount of labor that 
the average farmer buys or hires and the kinds of products which he 
turns out. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You mean for the same farmers? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, and also the prices which they receive for the 
same kinds of crops. 

New, when you ask us about the cost problem for cotton, to give 
an average cost of producing cotton to me means very little, even if it 
could be done. You want to know what the problems are that the 
farmers in the southeastern area face, what are the problems that the 
farmers in the Mississippi Delta face, and so forth. We have asmall- 
farm Mississippi Delta series already. We propose to add a planta- 
tion series. We have several cotton series. We also want to add a 
western irrigated-cotton series which will more or less give us a good 
cross section of the bulk of commercial farms in the Cotton Belt. 

We try to do the same thing for the dairy farms, and we would. like 
to do the same thing for the livestock farms. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Do you get cooperation from the farmers that 
you contact? 

Mr. Wetts. We work with the land-grant colleges and universities 
and use the results of their research. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about these particular studies that 
vou say you are going to make of particular farms. 

Mr. We tts. Well, these studies are more statistical than they are 
studies dealing with particular farms, Senator Ellender. We do carry 
on with the State colleges a series of farm management studies where 
we work with particular farms. Now, the great bulk of that, however, 
is done by the State college and university personnel, but we do try 
to keep in every State one or two research men working in the field 
of farm management. This project tries to bring together for some 
of the main-type areas the results of their studies with individual 
farmers in an effort to develop an illustrative farm which we can use 
to reason about what changing prices and other conditions are going 
to lead into. If that is going to be done directly, we have to have 
60 or 70 such series for the United States eventually, and this allows 
us to make a major start on that project. 

We find the material very useful in answering questions which are 
coming to us all of the time such as: ‘How are farm costs changing?” 

From our over-all income and cost estimates, we know that last 
vear beef producers did very well. We know that part of the Corn 
Belt did very well, and we know that in the soft-corn area they did 
very badly. 

These studies help. It is the kind of work which is absolutely 
essential if we are going to analyze intelligently many of the things in 
which the Congress and the Department is vitally interested. 

The budget also includes an increase of $150,000 for the analysis of 
economic problems in present and potential irrigation areas. This 
request covers the economic portion of a Department-wide program 
relating to work on irrigation problems which has been developed in 
consultation with the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Senator HayprEn. There was some time ago information that there 
was not proper cooperation between the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Department of Agriculture. That information indicated that the 
Bureau of Reclamation was running their own show, so tospeéak, mak- 
ing their own soil surveys, making their own crop estimates, and doing 
all of these kinds of things. I hope that what you are talking about 
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here will fully correct that so that there will be placed in the hands of 
the Reclamation Service the information which I believe the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is much more capable of producing. 

Mr. We ts. Well, Senator Hayden, as Mr. Roberts said in his 
opening statement, I want to make clear to you that that is a part of 
the Department-wide program in which the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies has been asked to cooperate. 

We feel that if we are going to develop the West and irrigation in 
the West and part of the Midwest, a rather careful analysis has to be 
made of what size and kind of farms are most likely to be successful 
and how much the farmers can afford to pay for their land and water. 

Now, I am not arguing about the other phases of multiple-purpose 
projects. My Bureau is going to go into the question of what is the 
outlook for the agricultural portions of the development. The final 
decisions, of course, are for the Department of the Interior and the 
Congress. 

Senator Haypen. But they cannot arrive at a proper decision in the 
Department of the Interior unless they have adequate facts. 

Mr. We ts. I feel that way myself, and, as I say, this is a program 
on which the Interior Department and Agriculture Department have 
worked cooperatively at the level of the offices of the two Secretaries. 

Senator Haypen. That is the way I want to see it work. 

Mr. Wauts. And with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator ELLENDFR. I understand that we have with us Mr. Will, 
who deals with this matter of irrigation of Bureau of Reclamation 
lands. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Will is a member of the Secre- 
tary’s office who has the departmental responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of this work within the Department, and for working cooperatively 
with the Interior Department. 

Senator ELLeNnpER. Is there any duplication there? 

Mr. Roserts. No. This is an attempt to avoid duplication, 
Senator Ellender. It is an attempt to have the agricultural work in 
connection with the Reclamation projects conducted by the Agricul- 
ture Department where we have the competence, the scientists and 
so forth to do the work, rather than have the Interior Department 
set up a comparable staff there to do it. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent does the Department of 
Interior cooperate with you on such problems? 

Mr. Roserts. I would prefer to refer that question to Mr. Will. 

Senator ELLenpErR. Mr. Will, will you give your full name for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH R. WILL, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


COORDINATION OF LAND AND WATER RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


Mr. Witt. I am Ralph R. Will of the Office of the Secretary, 
working on coordination efforts on land and water resources programs 
of the Department. In that capacity, we deal with the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation on matters such as you 
have before you here today. 

On the question that Senator Hayden raised, that is, the question 
of working relationships, cooperative relationships between the two 
86708 
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Departments, I want to report to you that much progress is being 
made. What I am saying now was corroborated and confirmed by 
the Department of Interior representatives at the House hearings 
on these same items. 

At that time they told the House committee that they did not wish 
to undertake activities in the realm of agriculture having a bearing on 
Reclamation projects that the Department of Agriculture could 
better handle. Now, pursuant to that understanding with the De- 
partment of the Interior, within the past 12 or 18 months we have 
secured from the Department of the Interior data and information 
which expressed their opinion as to the need for the Department of 
Agriculture’s activities in connection with their projects. 

We have taken that information and sifted it down and identified 
what appeared to be the more critical and necessary items needin 
immediate attention. On the basis of that kind of information an 
judgments, we have proposed certain increases which Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Wells are mentioning to you here today. 

Mr. We ts. That also includes the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Senator Ettenper. As I understand from Mr. Will’s statement, 
the Department of the Interior is engaged in work similar to this and 
there is a greater degree of cooperation. Now, what do you mean by 
a greater degree of cooperation? Do you mean that you are near 
getting together on seeing eve to eye, and all of that? 

Mr. Witt. I will put it this way, Senator: We do understand that 
the Department of the Interior, particularly in the Missouri Basin 
and perhaps in some other areas, has been using general basin inves- 
tigation funds available to them to engage in some kinds of agricul- 
tural work, both physical and economic. They have done that, I 
think, as a means of supplementing work that we are doing to take 
care of immediate problems chiefly because, in the past, our Depart- 
ment has not been able to adequately keep up with the requirements. 
Recently they have increasingly thrown the ball to us and have said, 
in fact, that we should do that kind of work, and that if we equip 
ourselves to do it they would rather get out of that field entirely. 
They have made statements of that kind to the House committee. 
They appear in the record of those hearings. 

Senator Haypen. It is my recollection, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
past 10 years much more than a million acres of land have been 
brought under irrigation. Now, there must be proper planning in 
that regard. For example, if you do not have an accurate soil survey, 
you can Jay out alkaline land for irrigation that ought not to be 
included. 

In most areas there is a choice ofland. There is more land available 
than there is water for irrigation purposes. Now, if the land is 
properly classified by the Department of Agriculture, you can apply 
the water to the right places. Then you come down to the various 
irrigation practices which make a lot of difference. That includes 
advising the new settler when he goes on the land what he can grow and 
what the best way to grow that is. Based on the experience of the 
Department of Agriculture in other irrigated areas, they can tell him 
much better than the Department of the Interior can. 
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So if they can properly coordinate, you are not only going to save 
money by preventing the duplication of work, but also you are going 
to have the farmer on the land started off on a much better basis. 

Senator ELLenpnr: You will get better results, 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. All right, Mr. Will. 

Mr, Witt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELtenpER. Will you go ahead, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. We ts. I have asked our Assistant Chief for Production 
Economics, Mr. Sherman E. Johnson, under whose direction this work 
would chiefly fall, to prepare a supplementary statement relating to 
the kind of questions which we think should be answered and the 
methods which would be used. We should be glad either to present 
this statement or, should you so desire, file it with the committee. I 
have a one-page summary of that statement which I can submit, and 
then you can decide about the longer statement. 

Mr. Ralph Will of the Secretary’s office is also here, and I am sure 
that either Mr. Johnson or Mr. Will will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions which the committee may want to ask with respect to the im- 
portance of irrigation problems and the need for this work. 


FARM STUDIES IN IRRIGATION AREAS 


Summarizing very briefly: The various irrigation areas in which 
such studies would be made would be selected in consultation with 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the State experiment stations. At- 
tention would be given to such questions as: 

What sizes and types of farms will pay best under the conditions 
that are likely to prevail in the area? What are the possibilities for 
combining irrigation farming with the use of surrounding dry land 
and range? How much will farmers have to invest in order to de- 
velop the best paying types and sizes of farms? What kinds of credit 
arrangements will be needed to get started on such farms, to develop 
them, and to carry on the year-by-year operations? What effect will 
the pate of farm development have on investments and on resulting 
incomes? If profitable farming systems are developed, how much 
will farmers have available, after providing for farm operating and 
family living expenses, to pay for water development, including con- 
struction and maintenance charges? 

In addition to these problems which will have to be studied in 
specific areas, we shall of course have to do some special work relating 
to price and market prospects for the products of the irrigated areas 
in order to arrive at some reasonable conclusion as to what prospective 
incomes may be. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. If you or 
any members of the committee have any questions about these items 
or any of the work of the Bureau, I shall be happy to try to provide 
you with whatever information you may need. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, my attention has just been 
directed—and I think this is an entirely appropriate place in the 
record—to a statement by Mr. Eaton of the Bureau of Reclamation 
before the House committee in which he said the following: 

In support of Mr. Will’s statements, I would like to indicate that the Bureau of 
Reclamation is not primarily an agricultural agency. We prefer to look to the 
agricultural agencies of the Federal departments and the State colleges as our 


experts in matters of soil management, crops, fertilizers, and things of that sort, 
which are needed to bring the lands delivered water through works constructed 
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by Reclamation into their highest beneficial use, . Also in matters of farm manage- 
ment, marketing arrangements, and all of the economic aspects of things which 
Reclamation farmers need to work with in order to make their farms successful, 
we regard as being outside of our primary field. 

I am very happy to see this spirit of cooperation. 

Senator ELLENDER. So am I, and I am very hopeful that this policy 
will be pursued and that there will not be under the Department of 
the Interior anything connected with agriculture—that is work that 
is now being done by the Department of Agriculture and which is 
duplication of the highest degree, in my opinion. 

Senator Haypen. That we should avoid, if possible. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Senator ELtenpeErR. Mr. Wells, going to your justification, I notice 
that the total amount that is being asked for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is $5,565,000 and that you received last year 
$5,407,304. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLteNDER. Will you tell us how much of that amount is 
due to pay adjustments? In other words, you have an increase there 
in round figures of about $157,000. How much of that is attributable 
to pay increases, adjustments in pay? 

Miss Ciark. The increase of $157,696 for the coming year is a net 
increase. For the current year we are expecting to get about $409,000 
for pay-act costs for the whole appropriation. 

Mr. We ts. Let me say it this way: This year, Mr. Chairman, 
there is now before the House an estimate of about $409,000 for pay- 
act costs, and that is included in the figures you have just given us. 

For next year we have a net increase of $157,000, almost $158,000, 
and you get that by allowing $52,000 for farm costs and $150,000 for 
irrigation, then subtracting the $44,000 of pay-act cost absorption. 

Senator ELteENpER. Why is that not included in the total I have 
just read? 

Mr. Wettis. The Bureau of the Budget has asked us to absorb 
about $44,000 worth of additional pay costs next year. In other 
words, the appropriation to cover the pay-increase act will be passed 
so late this year that the Bureau of the Budget did not ask us to 
absorb much this year, but next year we are being asked to absorb 
another $44,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, the total amount appropriated last year 
was $5,407,304. 

Mr. We tts. Including the $409,000 pay-cost supplement which 
the House committee reported out. 

Senator ELLENDER. In addition to that, you have this extra 
$157,000 approximately. Now, you say that you are being asked to 
absorb this pay increase in this current year only? 

Miss Ciark. No. The absorption is in the coming year. For 
the current year we are getting almost all of the cost of our pay-act 
increases. We are getting practically all of it if the bill passes as 
reported by the House committee. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Are you going to absorb then during the next 
fiscal year out of the total you are now asking for? There willnot be 
any extra for that? 

Miss CiarK. No. We have to absorb $44,300 next year. 

Senator Ettenper. Is the $157,000 that you have asked for in your 
statement, Mr. Wells, included in this $5,565,000? ; 
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Mr. We ts. Yes; that is included. This year we have $5,407,304. 
The estimate for 1953 is $5,565,000, which includes a net increase of 
$157,696. May I say that the pay-cost absorption next year, al- 
though it seems small, will create a real problem, especially in our 
crop and livestock estimates work. 

Senator ELLENDER. I appreciate that. I want us to make a record 
which will show the necessity for it. If it were left up to those of us 
who are familiar with the problems and to those of us who are on the 
Committee on Agriculture, there would not be any questions asked; 
but this record must be made for members who are not on this 
Appropriations Committee and who are not on the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Now, is there anything else you desire to add, Mr. Wells, to what 
you have previously stated? 

Mr. WE ts. I would like to make one brief statement off the record, 
if I might. 

Senator EtLenpER. Before you do that, I notice that in your state- 
ment you ask whether or not we want to receive statements from two 
sources, 

Mr. Weuus. Mr. Johnson has a supplementary statement going 
into the irrigation problem in detail. If you care to hear it, he will 
be glad to read it. 

Senator ELLenperR. Will you put it in the record? 

Mr. Wetts. We will be glad to place it in the record. With that, 
I think the record will be complete. 

Senator ExLtenper. Is there anything else you desire to add, Mr. 
Wells? 

Mr. Weuts. That is all I have, sir. 

Senator E.Lpenper. Thank you very much, Mr. Wells. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON THE NEED FOR ANALYSIS OF Economic PRoBRLEMS 
IN PRESENT AND PoTENTIAL IRRIGATION AREAS 


The following questions will be tackled in the proposed research on economic 
problems in present and potentia: irrigation areas. They are essentially an 
elaboration of the general question, How can farming be made most profitable in 
irrigation areas? Studies will be made in specific areas as a part of the Depart- 
ment program of research on irrigation that has been developed with the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The studies will be designed for appraisal and guidance of 
specific development projects, but much of the information will have application 
to other irrigation areas in the same general region. 

1. What sizes and types of farms will pay best under the conditions that are 
likely to prevail in the area? To obtain practical answers to this question, infor- 
mation developed by soi! and crop specialists on the kinds of crops most suited to 
the area and the yields to be expected under different conditions must be com- 
bined with economic information on prospective costs and prices in view of the 
potential market outlets for the products that can be grown. From prospective 
vield, price and cost information, the receipts, expenses, and net income that can 
be expected from different combinations of different crops and livestock are esti- 
mated; and the best-paying systems of farming are determined after analyzing 
income results from different possibie combinations of crop and livestock pro- 
duction. 

This type of information is needed to provide a guide for successful settlement 
of a new project and to suggest ways of improving farming systems on older 
projects in order that farmers may earn more satisfactory returns on investments 
that they already have made. For example, a study of the tricounty irrigation 
area in cooperation with the University of Nebraska indicated that net income 
to the farm family on 160-acre farms could be increased two to four times above 
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prevailing levels if more of the land were brought under irrigation, and if more 
livestock were kept. 

New settlers on irrigation projects have to make decisions concerning size of 
farm, type of farming, investment in buildings, etc., that most likely will affect 
their incomes over their entire farming careers. The tricounty study and other 
similar research indicate that determining the best-paying systems of farming in 
an area and effective use of such information by the Extension Service, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and other agencies in their work with farmers could make 
a difference in annual net income of $1,000 or more per farm. On a relatively 
small irrigation project of 300 farms, that would mean an added income of 
$300,000 a year. 

2. What are the possibilities for combining irrigation farming with the use of 
surrounding dry land and range? Where the use of all the land resources of an 
area can be integrated in this way, irrigation development will result in greater 
income stability because ranchers and dry-land farmers will have feed-base pro- 
tection in drought years. Also, irrigation farmers will be less dependent upon 
markets for specialized crops. 

In many western areas the question of relative returns from farm flocks of 
sheep, beef, and dairy cattle needs to be reexamined in the light of market pros- 
pects over a period of years. It seems quite likely, especially in areas where 
surrounding range is available, that irrigation development can result in profit- 
able increases in sheep and cattle production. These products have a wide 
market, and the long-time outlook seems favorable; also, farming systems built 
around these enterprises will emphasize hay and pasture. Therefore, they will 
tend to conserve soil resources, and at the same time meet increasing demands 
for meat and wool. 

3. How much will farmers have to invest in order to develop the best paying 
types and sizes of farms? What investment will be required for land, livestock, 
and machinery for the size of farm that a family can handle of the types adapted 
to the area? With prevailing prices of land, livestock, and equipment, the invest- 
ment for a new irrigated farm often runs from $25,000°to $35,000. 

What kinds of credit arrangements will be needed to get started on such farms, 
to develop them, and to carry on the year-by-year operations? What kinds of 
repayment schedules are suited to the income prospects in. the development 
period? Farm investment, income, and expense budgets for different types of 
farms will be worked out year by year for the development period. These budgets 
will furnish a guide to credit agencies in extending credit and in gearing repayments 
to prospective income. 

4. What effect will the rate of farm development have on investments and on 
resulting incomes? Answers to this question will be needed in order to determine 
whether a considerable acreace of land should be leveled and prepared for irriga- 
tion on each farming unit before settlement. 

A study made some years ago of settlement progress on the Vale-Owvhee project 
in eastern Oregon is of interest in this connection as well as in relation to credit 
needs. In the early years of settlement, farmers could develop only a part of their 
irrigable land; they had very few livestock; and many didn’t know how to care for 
irrigated crops. The result was that they had poor crop yields, low returns from 
livestock, and extremely low incomes. From 7 to 8 vears were required for fairly 
satisfactory progress. Unless the farm family had financial resources of its own 
or adequate credit, they could not survive the long development period. 

5. If efficient farming systems are developed, how much will farmers have avail- 
able to pay for water development, including both construction and maintenance 
charges? Answers to this question involve determining what farmers are likely 
to have left after paying operating expenses, depreciation, interest on investment, 
taxes, and necessary family living expenses. 

A study now being completed in the Weber Basin of Utah indicates that about 
twice as much class 3 land would be required to obtain the same net income as on 
class 1 landin that area. This means of course that more of the poorer land would 
be in hay and pasture with greater dependence on livestock and less on cash crops. 
The net income per acre that would be available to pay irrigation charges would 
be very much less on the poorer land. 

Information. of this type is needed by the Bureau of Reclamation in setting 
payment schedules, but for that purpose it should be recognized that an income 
incentive is needed to undertake irrigation farming. Also, allowance will need to 
be made for years of low income resulting either from poor vields or ldw prices; 
and for the fact that some farmers will not obtain yields as high as the average 
of the area. 

6. Special studies will be made of prices and market prospects for products of 
irrigation areas as a basis for projecting prices and cost rates that can be used in 
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estimating prospective incomes from irrigation farming. Some cash crops such 
as potatoes have a limited market, which could be easily flooded with large 
increases in production. Many fruit and vegetable crops that would grow well in 
irrigated areas will have only limited expansion possibilities because of market 
prospects. Livestock products, on the other hand, are likely to have a wider 
market, but feed crops and livestock usually mean less intensive farming and lower 
per acre value of production. 

7. When sufficient progress has been made in the production and marketing 
analyses, estimates will be made of production to be expected from irrigation 
areas, region by region, in order to relate potential supplies with market outlets. 
Such comparisons may indicate the need for revision of development plans, 
especially with respect to production of commodities that have a limited market. 

Most of the market outlook analysis can be done either on a national or regional 
basis with special attention to local variations. But the other problems will 
need to be studied for specific areas, although many of the results will have 
region-wide application. The specific areas and problems that require most 
urgent attention will be determined in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the State experiment stations. Preliminary discussions with the Bureau 
of Reclamation indicate urgent need for studies of the sizes and types of farms 
that will pay best in the Missouri-Souris and Oahe areas in the Northern Great 
Plains; also in the Minidoka extension (north-side pumping division) of the 
Middle Snake River projects and the Columbia Basin project in the Pacific 
Northwest. Farm development, settlement, and credit problems seem most 
urgent in the Columbia Basin, the Heart Mountain division of the Shoshone 
project in Wyoming, the W. C. Austin project in Oklahoma, and the Tucumcari 
project in New Mexico. 

Experience in some of the older irrigation areas will be studied as a basis for 
developing suggestions for settlement of the newer areas. In the Snake River 
and Shoshone projects the older developments are adjacent to the newer areas 
and the information will have direct application. In other areas, allowance will 
have to be made for differences in production, market, and other conditions. 
But, as previously indicated, some of the results will have region-wide application. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. B. T. SHAW, RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR ; 
DR. H, C, TRELOGAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING 
PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; F. 
H. SPENCER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY 
AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINIS- 
TRATION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator ELtenpeR. The next request is for funds to operate the 
Agricultural Research Administration, and I notice that Dr. Shaw 
is present in order to justify this appropriation according to the 
justification before me. 

Dr. shaw, I understand that you have a general statement to 
present to the committee covering the whole Riacareh Administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir, I would like to present that. 

Senator Ettenper. And I notice that for your office in particular 
you are asking for fiscal 1953 for $581,000. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeR: And you were given last year $582,440. 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ettenper. It has been brought to my attention that, with 
respect to the Agricultural Research Administration, the entire 
amount that was appropriated to run the various bureaus, such as the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, et cetera, during the fiscal year 1952 
was $70,867,816, and the budget estimate for 1953 is $75,347,708, an 
addition of $4,479,892. That is a comparison of the budget estimate 
for 1953 in contrast to what you received for 1952. 

As I understand it, your statement is going to be general so as to 
cover this whole appropriation, and you will be specific as to the one 
dealing with your own office. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. Of the amount of $4,479,892, $3,839,000 rep- 
resents the Pay Act supplemental for 1952. There is also a transfer 
of $571,072 in the 1953 estimates for continuing certain research and 
inspection activities previously carried under the foot-and-mouth- 
disease appropriation. The net increase in 1953 over 1952 is, therefore, 
only $69,820. 

Senator ELLENDER. You may proceed, Doctor. Have you a writ- 
ten statement? 

FARM TRENDS 


Dr. SHaw. No, sir, Mr. Chairman; I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. I bave made an analysis of what I consider to be the job ahead 
for all of us in Agriculture. I think it has considerable bearing on 
what the research program needs are. It will not take me too long; 
so, I would like to discuss that with you. I have a manila folder that 
I have presented to the committee with some charts in it. Will you 
look at that first chart under table 1? 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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AGRICULTURE IN RELATION TO POPULATION 





Dr. Saaw. I have intended to show in that chart what has hap- 
pened to agriculture in a considerable period of the past. In the 
chart we have gone back as far as we had comparable statistical data. 
You will notice the bottom line in the chart shows the population of 
the whole United States beginning in 1820 with the population of 9.6 
millions and going up to the end point in this chart of January 1, 1950, 
which has 151 million. Of course, today, our population is ac ‘tually 
even greater than that—it is up to 155 million. 

The second line shows the cropland that we have used for producing 
products for our people. The first figures we have for that on this 
comparable basis were from 1880, where we had 188 million acres of 
cropland. You will notice that that increased rather steadily up to 
about 1920 and then leveled off for the last period of about 30 years. 
We had 408 million acres of cropland available for use in 1950. 

The third line, the top line, shows the farm output. It is an index 
figure based on 1935-39 equaling 100. You will notice that back in 
1870 we had 30 percent of the 1935-39 production, and that increased 
regularly on up to 1950 where the index of production was 138. 

If you compare those three lines together, you will notice that up 
until the period of about 1920 we provided for the increased needs of 
our increasing population by bringing in more croplands; but if we go 
beyond 1920 where cropland has leveled off, the farm-output has con- 
tinued to rise. 

In the first 10 years or so beyond 1920, 1920-30 particularly, a 
large part of the increase came from the fact that land was released 
from feeding horses and mules, and was now available for other uses. 
But as we go on from 1930 to 1950 we have had, as you know, a con- 
tinual reduction in horses and mule numbers, and we have had a con- 
tinuous contribution of land from that source; also, there has been 
a tremendous increase in farm output by the route of improved 
technology. 

With that as a little background I would like to examine more 
closely our immediate past in my second chart. 

Senator ELtenpgER. Before you go into that, Doctor, do any of your 
charts show how much of the land formerly utilized for feeding horses 
and work animals that is now being devoted to primary agric culture? 

Dr. Suaw. This next chart I think will show that fairly well, 


% Senator ELLenpeER. I have another question before you go into that. 
‘ I notice that since 1920, as you have indicated, the amount of cropland 
3 has been more or less constant in the neighborhood of 408 million acres. 
% Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 


Senator EttenpeR. That does not mean that new lands have not 
been taken in, does it? 

Dr. Suaw. Well, there have been some little increments coming 
along. 

Senator ELLenNpeER. As to the land that has become so eroded that 
it is no longer productive, have you deducted that or have you com- 
pensated for that in offsetting what you have added as new land? 

Dr. SHaw. I am sure that in the figure there are both additions and 
subtractions. 
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Senator ELLeNDER. In other words, submarginal lands have been 
subtracted from the increase in lands, the new lands that you have 
put in this year? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeER. So that the net result has made it more or less 
constant? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenpEerR. Do any of your charts indicate how much 
more land we have that we can take in? 

Dr. Suaw. That is the direct thing I am going to discuss in this 
next chart. 

Senator ELLENDER. Very well; I am sorry I anticipated you. 

Dr. Suaw. That is perfectly all right, sir. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CROPLAND* AVAILABILITY IN RELATION 
TO NEEDS, 1935-39, 1950, AND 1975 


ACREAGE “')“°*¥SacpEAGE NEEDED! 


AVAILABLE © Adequate diet for all 


: ‘ 11950 diet improvement 
Projected reclamation 
ges from other uses e 1935-39 diet 





Actual use, 1935-39 


oO pists pis: gist 
1935-39 1950 1975 1935-39 1950 1975 
* CROPLAND ACREAGE PLUS CROPLAND EQUIVALENT OF PASTURE AWD GRAZING LANDS USED FOR DOMESTIC HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION 
© ACRES USED IN 1935-39 AND 1950 AND ACREAGE PROJECTED AS AVAILABLE IN 1975 


t NEEDS AT STATED PERIODS ASSUMING 1950 CROP YIELDS PER ACRE (POPULATION 1935-39 = 129; 1950 = 152; 
1975 PROJECTED AT 190 MILLION ) 





Dr. Suaw. In this chart what I have tried to do is to relate the 
acreage that we have had available in the recent past, and are likely 
to have available in the near future, with our needs for agricultural 
products. Now, because of the fact that we get such a large part of 
our food supplies through the route of livestock it has been necessary 
to take account of the pasture and grazing lands as well as the crop- 
lands. In order to do that, what was first done was to figure out. the 
cropland equivalent of the pasture and grazing lands and add that 
on to the croplands. 


ACREAGE AVAILABLE, 1935-39 


In 1935-39, we had an average of 424 million acres of cropland 
equivalent to provide goods for domestic human consumption. I 
have ruled out exports in this chart and will talk about that in a few 
minutes. The whole chart is based upon providing goods for domestic 
human consumption. 
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ACREAGE AVAILABLE, 1950 


Now, then, by 1950 we had increased our base of 424 million acres 
for domestic human consumption up to 462 million acres of cropland 
equivalent. The net change of 38 million gets right at our horse and 
mule numbers that you’ asked a question about a minute ago. Ac- 
tually the 38 million is a net of both plusses and minuses. There 
were released from the requirement of feeding horses and mules be- 
tween the 1935-39 period and 1950, 45 million acres of cropland 
equivalent. As you know, we are using in 1950 more land to provide 
goods for export than we did in this period. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say “this period” you mean 1935- 
39? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. We are using more land to provide goods for 
export in 1950 than we did in 1935-39, and the net of all of the effects 
is that we ended up by having 38 million acres more for providing 
products for domestic human consumption. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1975 


Now, taking a look into the future, in 1975 we can expect, by follow- 
ing the trends in further reductions in horses and mule numbers, that 
we will have another release of about 15 million acres of cropland 
equivalent that are now required to feed horses and mules, giving us 
then a total of 53 million acres ove: the 1935-39 base that previously 
was required for feeding horses and mules. 


ACREAGE FOR FEEDING HORSES AND MULES 


In 1950 we were using 33 million acres of cropland equivalent to 
feed horses and mules. I have taken off another 15 of that by 1975, 
so I have left then only 18 million acres in 1975 still required to feed 
horses and mules. In other words, we are getting pretty close down 
to the bottom of the barrel from that source. 


PROJECTED AVAILABILITY OF CROPLAND EQUIVALENT 


This other 30-million-acre increment that I have on the top of the 
bar was taken directly from the President’s Water Resources Com- 
mission report where they studied the plans of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Army engireers, the Department of Agriculture, and looked 
at all of the programs for irrigation, for flood control, for drainage, 
for land clearing, and so forth. After studying all of the proposals 
and projected plans, they came up with an estimate that by 1975 it 
would look possible to bring in the equivalent of 30 million acres of 
land from all of those activities. 

Senator Exuenper. That is from irrigation and cleared land, 
et cetera? 

Dr. Saaw. And drainage and the whole thing. Actually in their 
30-million figure they had assumed in terms of their estimate that 
about 6 million acres of new land would be brought in by irrigation. 
Now, the 6 million brought in by irrigation would yield more than 
average croplands. Equating that to average cropland would give 
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about 9 million acres. In other words, out of the 30 million estimate, 
about 9 million acres of average cropland is considered from irrigation. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you are simply figuring 6 million acres? 

Dr. Suaw. Six million is the land that will come in. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Dr. Suaw. The other is from drainage and land clearing and so 
forth. Iam sure the President’s Water Resources Commission group 
that made the study would not want to infer, nor would I want to 
infer, that 30 million acres was all the land we had left, because there 
is more land that can be irrigated. I believe the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has estimated in terms of the water supply that we could probably 
go as high as 22 million. 

Senator ELLteENpER. There is more land to be irrigated, but the only 
question is whether or not the supply of water is present in sufficient 
volume. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. As you know, they are making fine headway 
with converting sea water into fresh water, and chances are by that 
time some smart person might find a method to convert this sea water 
easily and transport it to the Mojave Desert in California and other 
places where we can make the desert grow crops. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. In all of these estimates that you have made 
here wherein you indicate from present studies that in 1975 you will 
have 507 million acres of cropland, have you taken into account the 
vast number of acres that are submarginal, that are no longer classi- 
fied as croplands? 

Dr. SHaw. As you have seen here—and it is probably what 
prompted your question—lI have not subtracted anything. 

Senator ELtenperR. I know. But we are told, and I have said it on 
quite a few platforms and before our own committee that notwith- 
standing the advances made in recent years by us, that is, by the 
Department of Agriculture on our soil-conservation work, there is 
still floating down to the sea topsoil equivalent to 500,000 acres per 
year, as I remember the figures. Now, what about that phase of it? 
Do you think that ought to be taken into consideration? 

Dr. Suaw. I do want to talk about it, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. All right. 

Dr. Suaw. As you have seen, the only thing I did was add on to 
the base. Now, I did not take into account in getting at that 507- 
million-acre figure, one, cropland that we have now that should be 
put in trees; two, I did not take into account further soil deterioration, 
and our soils for the Nation as a whole are still going downhill. Those 
have not been taken into account. Unless we do something about 
stopping them, certainly that is going to slice acres off this 1975 
figure. 

“What I wanted to have here was what I considered would be a 
rather optimistic estimate of what land would be available for pro- 
viding goods for domestic human consumption. And I think it is an 
optimistic estimate. 

Senator ELtenperR. Doctor, you will agree with me, I_am sure, 
that m order to round out your picture and make it more realistic— 
because that is what you are trying to do—that there should be 
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subtracted the amount of submarginal lands that will return to 
pasture, that will no longer be croplands. And the reason I say that 
is that we may need data of that kind when we come before the 
Senate to continue our soil-conservation program and the appropria- 
tions for that program. It strikes me that if those figures are available 
it would help us out a lot. 


DECREASE IN SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


Dr. SHaw. The reason I have not taken it into account is because 
I did not have the figures to make a good estimate; but what you say 
is certainly true. If you take the whole area of the Midwest, it was 
estimated here a couple of years ago that the inherent productivity 
of those soils are going down at the rate of about seven-tenths of 
1 percent a year. That is a large area of rather important soils. 
They are still going down, and unless that is curtailed, certainly it 
takes some land off of this estimate. 

Senator ELLenpErR. There is no doubt about it, that it can be cur- 
tailed, and that is what we are trying to do through our soil-conserva- 
tion program. 

As I stated awhile ago, notwithstanding the good work that we have 
been doing recently with soil conservation, there is this loss of 500,000 
acres per year. Now, if you project that loss from the present to 
1975, as I figure it, we will be short 11 million acres. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes; in other words, you would wipe out about a third of 
what I added on. 

Senator ELLeENpER. That is exactly right. That will take off of 
cropland, but of course you put that in another category. Still you 
have 11 million acres of land on which you produce food for human 
consumption, 

Dr. Suaw. The point you are bringing out is going to make the 
total story that I have to tell look even worse than the one I have. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am trying to make it what I think it really is. 

Dr. Suaw. I think you are stating the case. 


ACREAGE NEEDED RASED ON 1950 CROP YIELDS PER ACRE 


On the right side of this chart what I have tried to do is to look at 
our needs for agricultural products. So that I would have a uniform 
measuring stick I have converted everything to the basis of 1950 crop 
yields per acre. If we had had a 1950 yield level per acre in the period 
1935 to 1939 it would have required only 360,000,000 acres of crop- 
land equivalent to provide the goods that were provided by the 424 
million acres of cropland equivalent used in 1935-39. That was at 
the diet levels that. we were experiencing in 1935-39. 

If you will subtract this figure from that one, 360 million from 424 
million, and get a difference of 64 million acres, that is an interesting 
measure of what we have accomplished in all of our agricultural im- 
prevements, soil conservation, all of our new varieties, our fertilizers, 
and the whole gamut of improvements that we have made. We have 
achieved in the interval from 1935-39 to 1950 the equivalent of 
64 ae acres of croplands. That is in terms of products for the 
people, 
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CURRENT AVAILABILITY OF CROPLAND EQUIVALENT 


In 1950, as was indicated on the other side of the chart, we did have 
available 462 million acres of cropland equivalent for providing the 
oods for domestic human consumption. I drew the base line that I 
ad had for the 1935 period on the 1950 bar, 360 million acres, so that 
I could show the amount of cropland that was required to feed the 
increase in population that we had between 1935-39, which was 129 
million, up to 1950, which was 152 million. It required the equivalent 
of 64 million acres to provide for the increased population at the diet 
rate that we had in 1935-39. In other words, if we had not had this 
windfall of the 38 million acres that previously had been used to feed 
horses and mules, we would not have had the products to bring about 
the diet improvement that we have had. And, as you know, that is 
represented by diet improvement in two ways: One, an increased 
consumption per capita, and two, a movement in the direction of more 
livestock products, more fruits and vegetables, and so forth, 
The improvement that we had in 1950 over 1935-39 is represented 
by the products from 38 million acres of cropland equivalent. 


CROPLAND EQUIVALENT REQUIRED BY 1975 


Now, consider our needs in 1975. I have used in developing this 
chart for 1975 a population of 190 million people. That is the esti- 
mate of the Census Bureau as to what they assume will be the popu- 
lation under moderately favorable conditions. Actually, if our popu- 
lation continued to increase at the rate it increased last year, we would 
go to 190 million people by 1966 rather than 1975. So, again, I 
think that our estimate is on the conservative side. 


CROPLAND EQUIVALENT REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN 1935-39 LEVEL 
OF DIET 


It is going to take the products from 530 million acres of cropland 
equivalent to feed the 190 million people at the diet rate that we had 
in 1935-39. That 530 million acres is 68 million acres more than we 
used to feed the population in 1950. It is 23 million acres more than 
that rather optimistic estimate of the land that might be available in 
1975. Certainly we would want to do better than that in terms of 
our population needs in 1975. We would all want to at least continue 
the distribution of products and the diet levels that we have now. 
If we would continue into 1975 the same kind of diets that we have 
now, it would require another 47 million acres of cropland equivalent 
to do it. In other words, it would require a total of 577 million acres 
of cropland equivalent, which is 115 million more than we are now 
using, and 70 million more than my estimate of availability. 


CROPLAND EQUIVALENT REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN ADEQUATE DIET 


We might wonder why I would add anything else to the top of this 
bar, but I have added 112 million acres of cropland equivalent. 
That was the amount of land that would be required if everyone in 
the Nation had an adequate diet. By that I mean bringing the 
people who do not have an adequate diet up to an adequate level. 


Certainly that is probably far too optimistic to assume, that we could 
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do it by 1975. If we assume that we could make as much improve- 
ment in the period from 1950 to 1975 as we made in the period from 
1935 to 1939 to 1950, it would require another 47 million acres. Take 
it roughly at 50 million, and you would have a total of 627 million 
acres of cropland required if we get as much diet improvement be- 
tween now and 1975 as we achieved in the period 1935-39 to 1950. 

That is 165 million more than we are now using. It is 120 million 
more than the rather optimistic estimate of what we might have 
available. 

Senator ELLENDER. That we can foresee. 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF GETTING NEEDED PRODUCTS 


Dr. SHaw. Yes; now, then, where are we going to get the products 
that are represented by that 120 million acres of cropland? Certainly 
some people would say, ‘‘Well, we can import them.” If we consider 
our situation in relation to that of the rest of the world, certainly the 
needs for products in the rest of the world are going to be greater than 
ours just to maintain their standard of living without even bother- 
ing to increase it. I would think our chances of relying on that 
source for products are rather slim. 

The next suggestion might be: Let us cut off all of our exports. We 
used 40 million acres of cropland equivalent to provide goods for ex- 
port in 1950. If we cut them all off we would still have 80 million to 
go. And I think again, if you consider our situation in the world, we 
are going to have to provide some such margin of exports as repre- 
sented by that 40 million acres. So I think we get back around to the 
fact that our chief point of reliance in providing those goods has got to 
be still further improved technology. 

If we consider that that is the case, the size of the job is apparent. 
We have achieved in the period 1935-39 to 1950 the equivalent of 64 
million acres of land. We have got to achieve in the next period the 
equivalent of 120 million acres of land. 


RECENT RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Now, I am sure we all feel proud of what we have accomplished in 
this recent period. It had hybrid corn in it, we had three times the 
fertilizers, we had DDT. We have made tremendous progress, and 
we are all proud of it. This job ahead is twice as big. We got 10 
bushels to the acre out of hybrid corn. We have to get 20 bushels 
more. It is really going to be a rather tremendous job. 

Senator ELtenper. Before you leave that chart, I wonder if you 
would be good enough to put in the record at this point, if it is not 
too long, what you describe as an adequate diet for all, and what is 
consists of. I think it would round out the picture better. 

Dr. Suaw. I would be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


EXPLANATORY NoTE ror CHart CrRoPLAND AVAILABILITY IN RELATION TO NEEDS, 
1935-39, 1950, AND 1975 


IN USDA Technical Fulletin 963, Efficient Use of Food Resources in the United 
States, Christensen indicates that food consumption would need to be about 20 
percent above that of 1942 to bring all the people then getting meals that were 
less satisfactory than a moderate-cost nutritionally adequate diet up to that level. 
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The per capita index of food consumption for 1942 was 109, which increased by 
20 percent, would suggest that an index of about 130 (1935-39=100) is needed 
to reach this goal. This percentage has been applied to the 530 million acres 
(shown on the chart as needed in 1975 to maintain the 1935-39 diet level) to 
produce the 689-million-acre equivalents indicated. Improvement by 1950 over 
the 1935-39 diet level has utilized about 47 million of these acre equivalents, 
leaving around 112 million for the job ahead. The moderate-cost diet used for 
these calculations gives emphasis to consumption of the protective foods such as 
leafy, green, and yellow vegetables, fruits and livestock products. See USDA 
Miscellaneous Publication 662, Helping Families Plan Food Budgets. 


Senator ELLenpEeR. You may proceed. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Dr. Suaw. Now, in doing that job—and certainly I think the job 
can be done—it is going to require that we do something about 
stopping soil deterioration or further soil deterioration. It is going 
to require that we do something about the ravages of insects and 
diseases that we have. It is going to require that we have improved 
varieties of all of our crops. We are going to have to develop better 
feeding methods for livestock. We are going to have to breed better 
cattle. In short, we are going to have to do everything possible in 
the way of increasing efficiency on the farm; but that is not all of it. 

There are currently rather tremendous wastes in the marketing and 
distributive channels. We have got to cut out that waste. We must 
develop better methods of storage to prevent waste. We have got to 
prevent waste that goes on in the household. We must prevent it in 
the retail store and all through the marketing and distributive chan- 
nels. In other words, we have got to develop a better utilization of 
all of the products that we produce. That better utilization will add 
acres just the same as increased efficiency on the farm. It is going 
to be a rather tremendous job for all of us in the years ahead. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 1940-51 


Now, with that, I would like to look at our fund situation for agricul- 
tural research. This table has brought together the funds that were 
available to the Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Senator ELteNpDeER. At this point we want the record to show this 
table you are now speaking of. 

(See following page.) 

Dr. Suaw. In the second column I have the funds that were used 
by the agencies in the Department of Agriculture. The third column 
has the Federal money that was made available to the State experi- 
ment stations, and the fourth column has the funds that were made 
available from non-Federal sources to the State experiment stations. 
If vou will look at those three columns you will see that in terms of the 
second column, the Federal funds used by the Department. agencies 
went up from $21,806,000 in 1940, to a high in 1950 of $45,864,000. 
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Expenditures for agricultural research by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and by State agricultural experiment stations during 12-year period from 1940-61, 





























2: comparative buying power in terms of 1935-39 dollars, and comparison with gross 
4 farm income 
pa Expenditures for research Total re- 
: a lh AS search ex- | Total re- 
penditures | search ex- 
4 By agencies| By State experiment | (col. 5) penditures 
a Fiscal year ending June 30 of United stations } adjusted (col. 5) 
SO Total | % —— per $100 of 
| partment | power 0 gross farm 
of Agri- Federal- State | | 1935-39 income 
culture | grant funds funds | | dollars 
(1) | @ (3) o | ® | (7) 
| 
| Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands Thousands 
of dollars of dollars of dollars | of dollars | of dollars Cents 
21, 806 6, 848 12, 635 41, 289 | 41, 664 38, 2 
21, 127 6, 862 18, 206 41, 195 41,113 |} 30. 1 
21, 763 6, 922 13, 519 42, 204 | 39, 740 | 22.7 
22, 433 6, 871 13, 954 43, 258 | 39, 361 18.9 
23, 106 6, 972 15, 719 | 45, 797 | 41, 370 19.0 
23, 308 6, 990 17, 343 | 47,641 | 42, 766 18.8 
24, 834 7, 190 20,787 | 52,811 | 42, 866 | 18.3 
31, 143 7, 197 27, 700 | 66, 040 44, 712 | 19. 2 
35, 986 &, B24 35, 350 | 80, 160 51, 122 | 23.1 
43, 060 10, 604 40, 305 | 93, 969 56, 269 29.4 
45, 864 11, 960 45, 205 | 103, 029 | 61, 731 31.5 
43, 118 12, 558 50, 972 | 106, 648 60, 219 28.7 











Then we drop down in 1951 to $43,118,000. The Federal-grant 
funds to the State experiment stations went up from $6,848,000 in 
1940 to $12,558,000 in 1951. The State funds went up from $12,- 
635,000 in 1940 to a total of $50,972,000 in 1951. 
Adding all those together you get the fifth column, which shows 
{ that we had a combined total of funds for the State experiment 
stations and the Department of Agriculture of $41,289,000 in 1940 
and $106,648,000 in 1951. That is an increase of about two and one- 
half times. You will notice, and it is encouraging to note, that the 
State figures increased about four times. The State figures now are 
approximately half of the total. It is a better ratio than we have had 
in the past. 

The sixth column was put in this table to show the effect of that 
increase in funds on our research program. In other words, I had to 
reflect the buying power of the money. The figures in the sixth 
column have been based on 1935-39 dollars. In other words, we have 
gone up from 1940 with a buying power equivalent in 1935-39 dollars 
of $41,664,000 up to a high in 1950 of $61,731,000, and we dropped 
down again in 1951 to $60,219,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Doctor, I notice from your table under column 
5, the total appropriation was $41,289,000 in 1940. How much service 
would that have purchased at the present value of the dollar for, say, 
1951? 

Dr. Suaw. It would have been approximately $24,000,000 worth 
of service on the basis of the comparable figures. 

Senator ELLuenper. All right. 

Dr. Suaw. In other words, we have had roughly a 50-percent 
increase in buying power in the period with two and one-half times 
as much money. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. In your column 5 I notice you have for 1951 
$106,648 ,000, and in your column 6, $60,219,000. What is the rela- 
ae between those two figures? What are you trying to show 
there? 

Dr. Suaw. The $60,000,000 in 1940 would have bought us just 
as much research as $106,000,000 in 1951. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I wanted to try and bring out. 

Dr. Suaw. This last column, column 7, was put in this table for 
interest value. What we have done is to take the figures in column 5, 
the total expenditures for research by the Department and State 
experiment stations, and figure out the research expenditures per 
hundred dollars of gross farm income. You will notice back in 1940 
we were spending 38 cents per hundred dollars of gross farm income. 
We dropped off rather rapidly to about 1946 where we got down to 
18 cents per hundred dollars of grossfarm income. You will remember 
that we had the Research and Marketing Act come in at about that 
time. We got up in 1950 to 31% cents per hundred dollars of gross 
farm income, and we have dropped back again in 1950 to 28.7 cents. 

There is only one comment I would like to make in connection with 
those figures. A comparable figure in industry would be probably 
about $2.50 per hundred dollars of sales. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The next table, under tab 4, was compiled to show the over-all 
expenditures of the Government for research and development for all 
purposes, 

Senator ELLENDER. Without objection, that table will be placed in 
the record at this point in your remarks. 

Dr. Suaw. Very well, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


U. S. Government expenditures for research and development (millions)! 




















Percent 
1940 1951 Increase in 

eI, .,. cnn ohh man bonne tel 73.7 1, 543.0 1, 469.3 1, 904 
DR ES. dn oi hs chen ch chal dcabe hones a ceh 26, 4 960. 0 933. 6 3, 536 
Atomic Energy Commission... -_..........--...-.|--....-------- 325. 9 Te Se 
Federal Security Agency--_--.-.. nck detualings a dlalie a 2.8 59.9 57.1 2, 039 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics _| 2.2 62.5 60.3 2,741 
United States Department of Agriculture -__ __- 28.7 55.7 27.0 
Department of Commerce. --..-..--....-.----.--- 3.3 20.7 17.4 527 
Department of Interior---............---..-.---- 7.9 36.4 28.5 361 
MU Oar GUNNA As pik Dinca ck Slewest ices 2.4 21.9 19.5 812 


1 With exception of amounts shown for Department of Agriculture, data on 1940 and 1951 expenditures 
were taken from tables on Government research prepared by Budget Bureau and dated July 25, 1951, and 
August 15, 1951, which tables exclude economic research. Department of Agriculture figures represent total 
resear _ ene including economic research. ‘‘All Government” figures have been adjusted 
accordingly. 

? Federal Communications Commission, General Services Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Natiénal Science Foundation, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Smithsonian Institution, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Veterans’ Administration, Department of State, and Treasury Department . 


Senator ELLENDER. You may proceed, Doctor. or 

Dr. Suaw. As we are all well aware, the expenditures for research 
and development in the whole Government for all purposes have 
increased rather considerably from 1940 to 1951, going from $73.7 
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million in 1940 up to $1,543,000,000 in 1951, which gives a percentage 
increase of 1,994 percent, roughly 20 times. 

Now, as we all expected to os the case, a large share of that goes 
for the military. Actually, in the case of all of the military effort, 
$26.4 million was spent for research and development in 1940. In 
1950, $960 million was spent for research and development in the 
military establishments. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES COMPARED 


I would like to give you just one figure for comparison on that, and 
I do not want to in any way reflect against the need for research in the 
Military Establishment. But if you would add all of the money that 
the Federal Government has made available for agricultural research 
from 1900 to and including 1952, or a period of 53 years, you come out 
with a total of $930 million. In other words, we spent on agricultural 
research less in 53 years than was spent on the military in 1951. 

Now, of course, the Atomic Energy Commission also came in 
between those periods and it has a rather large expenditure for research 
and development, $325.9 million in 1951. I do not think any of us 
would want to compare those figures with agriculture. But I think 
the agencies I have listed in the balance of the chart are somewhat 
comparable. The Federal Security Agency has had an increase of 
2,000 percent; the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
2,700 percent; the Department of Agriculture, 94 percent; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 527 percent, and the Department of Interior, 
361 percent. 

Senator ELLENpER. Doctor, to make a long story short, according 
to this table the Department of Agriculture has received the least 
of all of the departments. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. And yet food and fiber are the two things that 
make our Nation tick. 

Dr. Saw. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Except for that you could not have the military, 
except for that you could not have these other departments. And yet 
you have a lot of Congressmen and Senators who stand on the floor and 
who argue against a lot of these appropriations, particularly soil 
conservation, when, as a matter of fact, it is my considered judgment 
that except for the splendid work that has been done by the Depart-- 
ment of Agriculture as demonstrated in these charts that you have 
presented, we would not have been able to progress as we have. | 
simply think that the progress has been so great that it ought to open 
the eyes of not only the Congressmen and Senators, but the people of 
the whole world. 

As you have pointed out here, with much less land and with fewer 
people we have been able to increase production by over 30 percent. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Evuenper. If that had not happened, where would we be? 
Dr. Suaw. In terms of the whole Nation, what would the prices of 
those goods have been if we had not had that 30 percent? 

Senator ELtenpER. We would probably be like a lot of these 
people in countries that my good friend Mr. Cooper here and I 
visited on a world tour in 1949. We saw the suffering in other parts 
of the world, and I believe we can say this: That wherever a country 
has sufficient fiber and food you do not find much trouble. But if 
you let those two things lack, you would see what occurs in the 
Government and to the population as a whole. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

There are just two comments I would like to make in addition to 
submitting this table. The 94 percent for the Department of Agri- 
culture, as we have just seen in our other discussions on the buying 
power of the dollar, actually has not done much more than hold us 
even. Our costs have gone up roughly 80 percent. So we have 
gotten very little in the way of program increase in that 94 percent. 

The other comment that I would like to make is right along the 
lines that you were just discussing. In light of the experience that 
we have had in this Nation, I think that we have every reason to 
expect as great a return from expenditures in agricultural research 
as in any other research. And if you will notice here in relation to 
the other segments of national interest, agriculture is at the bottom 
of the list—when you compare it with industry, 28 cents as against 
$2.50. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES BY FEDERAL AGENCIES AND 
STATE AGENCIES, 1951 


In the last chart I have under tab 5 in the folder, I thought you 
would be interested in a sort of a visual breakdown of how all of our 
money is divided up that we have for research in the State experiment 
stations and the Department. If you will look at the left-hand face 
of that chart, we have it broken down into the major categories of 
soils at the bottom, plant production, animal production, farm eco- 
nomics and engineering, marketing, and utilization. On the right- 
hand face of the chart we have broken those major subdivisions down 
into the various commodity and functional groups such as dairy cattle, 
poultry, beef cattle, and so forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without objection, that chart will be placed in 
the record at this point. Also, Doctor, I wonder if it would be too 
much trouble for you to break down these figures. 

Dr. Suaw. In other words, have a table to compare with this? 

Senator ELLeNpER. Yes, sir. Let the table be inserted also beneath 
the chart under tab 5 so that the reader will be able to look at this 
cube chart, and then read the table which indicates the amount of 
money that is actually spent for each bureau or department. 

Dr. SHaw. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The chart and table referred to follow:) 
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— EXPENDITURES BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
— EXPENDITURES BY STATE AGENCIES ( incl. federal-grant funds ) 


TOTAL -108.8 million dollors 


Functional analyses of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations research programs based on estimated 
expenditures for fiscal year 1951 
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Investment in principal fields of agricultural research by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 1951 


[In millions] 


Utilization: Amount 
ROOTING Sis 85. LU cbs aed A le Ek $11. 13 
i MINION bed. bas si dibinein <bele ph) s Dad a cde oes ones 4.72 
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1 In order to reflect the total research program of the Department of Ayres and the State cultura! 
experiment stations, this figure includes research funds of approximately $2,000,000 made available to the 
Department of Agriculture from outside sources. 


Dr. SHaw. You will notice in that chart that we have by the dif- 
ferent spacing of the dots shown the amount of money spent in the 
Department as compared with the amount of money spert in the 
State experiment stations. As you would probably expect to be the 
case, the State experiment stations are spending the larger proportion 
on soils and on plant production and animal production." We are 
about equally divided on farm economics and engineering. The 
Federal Government is spending the most on marketing and utiliza- 
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tion. I think that is a reflection of the different nature of the prob- 
lems involved. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the general remarks that I desire 
to make. 

Senator ELtenper. Doctor, I want to say without casting any 
reflection on any of the members of the committee not being present 
here today that I wish they had been here to hear your story. 
think it was very enlightening, and I am hopeful that all of them will 
read it. Of course, many p us are quite busy on other committee 
meetings, and it is rather difficult for all Senators to be able to attend 
all of their committee meetings. I was very much pleased to hear 
your discussion. 

Now, I notice on page 64 of the justification you are asking for the 
Office of the Administrator $581,000 in contrast to $582,440 which 
you received in 1952. Do you care to go into any details of this 
justification? 

(Schedules from the justifications follow:) 


RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 





ACRICULTURAL 


Office of Administrator 


Ame Fe DOs 18 6 6 ISI bo op bo dhe decode -0LuSS ‘ 
Anticipated pay adjustment Samementila so oid cj lier ak 41, 000 
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1. Administration and over-all direction of the Agricultural 











Research AGuministration - .. ... 25... <5 05.- 65655 5505-55 $334, 715 | $342, 800 —$800 | $342, 000 
2. Supervision of maintenance, operation, and furnishing of 
facilities and services at the Agricultural Research Center_.| 248,463 | 239, 640 —640 239, 000 
Ci nn ot, cocaucdcunecanoediadseet OO fasuk toad. sods Se ie 
Total pay adjustment costs. ..................-.- aie Stine cna ae }| [41, 400) {[- 700) | ~[40, 700] 
Total available or estimate ...................---- 585,816 | 582, 440 —1, 440 581, 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and ae Office of 
Coa CS Gr Ri iiss 6 sence cess cohen. esas AO TBE hiccignne. 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214. __.....-.....--------.--- of PROD Ts 52-..-.- 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. ._..................|..-.-..--- —41, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate ...................-.-..-.- 600,000 | 541, 440 





Dr. SHaw. As you notice, sir, the estimate for 1953 reflects a 
decrease of $1,440 compared with 1952. The Office of Administrator 
provides the over-all coordination of the programs of the various 
bureaus and agencies in the Agricultural Research Administration, and 
in addition, for operation of the Agricultural Research Center. 

Our funds were reduced also in 1952 below 1951, except for the fact 
that we have a supplemental now in 1952 for the pay increase. Our 
staff is lower by about 7 in the immediate Office of Administrator than 
it was in 1951. 

Senator ELLenper. The figure that I indicated for 1952 includes 
the amount you have asked in the supplemental? 
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Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir, so that our operations are at a slightly lower 
level than they were a year ago. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How much of that money that you are asking 
for would be used for in-grade promotions? Do you have that figure? 

Mr. SrrurrMann. We estimate that the average salaries will 
remain relatively constant between the 2 years. That is, within- 
grade promotions will be offset by people leaving and transferring to 
other jobs, and others coming in at the bottom of the grade. We have 
no amount in the estimates for within-grade promotions. 

Senator ELLENDER. It evens itself out? 

Mr. StrutTrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeEr. Is there anything else you care to add? 

Dr. Saw. No, sir; unless you have other questions, that will be all. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not believe there are any other questions. 

It is now 12:45, and I presume that it might be advisable to go into 
a little more detail because this is a large item, and I will ask that you 
come back tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

Dr. Suaw. Very well, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. And we will continue this discussion at that 
time. Until then the committee stands in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Tuesday, March 11, 1952, the com- 
mittee was recessed to be reconvened at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, 
March 12, 1952.) 





